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very thought to clude those who were, in some degree, 
the deities of that wild scene, must be paralysed in its 
first conception. But here was the vivifying picture of 
civilised nature. Corn fields, although trodden down and 
destroyed—dwelling houses, although burnt or dilapidat- 
ed—told of the existence of those who were of the same 
race with himself; and notwithstanding these had perish- 
ed even as he must perish, still there was something in the 
aspect of the very ruins of their habitations which, con- 
trasted with the solemn gloom of the forest, carried a 
momentary and indefinable consolation to his spirit. 
Then there was the ripe and teeming orchard, and the 
low whitewashed cabin of the Canadian peasant, to whom 
the offices of charity, and the duties of humanity, were 
no strangers; and who, although the secret enemies of| 
his country, had no motive for personal hostility towards 
himself. Then, on the river itself, even at that early hour, 
was to be seen, fastened to the long stake driven into its 
bed, or secured by the rude anchor of stone appended to 
a cable of twisted bark, the light canoe or clumsy peria- 
gua of the peasant fisherman, who, ever and anon, drew 
up from its deep bosom whatever tenant of these waters 
might chance to affix itself to the traitorous hook. _ It is 
true that his view of these objects was only occasional 
and indistinct; but his. intimate acquaintance with the 
localities beyond brought every thing before Captain de 
Hald mar’s eye ; and even while he sighed to think they 
were forever cut off from his reach, he already, in idea, 
followed the course of flight he should pursue were the 
power but afforded him. 

From this train of painful and exciting thought the 
wretched captive was aroused, by a faint but continued 
yelling in a distant:part of the forest, and in the direction 
that had been taken by W.acousta and his warriors. Then, 
after a short interval, came the loud booming of the can- 
non of the fort, carried on with a spirit and promptitude 
that told of some pressing and dangerous emergency, and 
fainter afterwards the sharp shrill reports of the rifles, 
bearing evidence the savages were already in close.colli- 
sion with the garrison. Various were the conjectures 
that passed rapidly through the mind of the young offi- 
cer, during a firing that had called almost every Indian 
in the encampment away to the scene of action, save the 
two or three young Ottawas who had been left to guard 
his own person, and who lay upon the sward near him, 
with head erect and ear sharply set, listening to the 
startling sounds of conflict. What the motive of the 
hurried departure of the Indians was he knew not ; but 
he had conjectured the object of the fierce Waconsta was 
to possess himself of the uniform in which his wretched 
servant was clothed, that no mistake might occur in his 
identity, when its true owner should be exhibited in it, 
within view of the fort, mangled and disfigured, in 
the manner that fierce and mysterious man had already 


threatened. It was exceedingly probable the body of 


Donellan had been mistaken for his own, and that in the 
anxiety of his father to prevent the Indians from carry- 
ing it off, the cannon had been directed to open upon 
them. But if this were the case, how were the reports 
of the rifles, and the fierce yellings that continued, save 
at intervals, to ring throughout the forest to be accounted 
for? The bullets of the Indians evidently could not 
reach the fort, and they were too wily, and attached too 
much value to their ammunition, to risk a shot that was 
was not certain of carrying a wound with it. For a mo- 
ment the fact itself flashed across his mind, and he at- 
tributed the fire of small arms to the attack and defence 
of a party that had been sent out for the purpose of secur- 
ing the body, supposed to be his own; yet, if so, again 
how was he to account for his not hearing the report of 
a single musket? His ear was too well practised not to 
know the sharp crack of the rifle from the heavy dull 
discharge of the musket, and as yet the former only had 
been distinguishable, amid the intervals that ensued be- 
tween each sullen booming of the cannon. While this 
impression continued on the mind of the anxious officer, 
he caught, with the avidity of desperation, at the faint 
and improbable idea that his companions might be able 
to penetrate to his place of concealment, and procure his 
liberation ; but when he found the firing, instead of draw- 
ing nearer, was confined to the same spot, and even more 
fiercely kept up by the Indians towards the close, he 
again gave way to his despair, and resigning himself to 
his fate, no longer sought comfort in vain speculation as 
Vols 11. —3 : 





to its canse. His car now caught the report of the last 
shell as it exploded, and then all was still and hushed, as 
if what he had so recently heard was but a dream. 

The first intimation given him of the return of the 
savages was the death howl, set up by the womeu within 
the encampment. Captain de Haldimar turned his eyes, 
instinct with terror, towards the scene, and beheld the 
warriors slowly issuing from the opposite side of the 
forest into the plain, and bearing in silence the dead and 
stiffened forms of those who had been cut down by the 
destructive fire from the fort. Their mien was sullen 
and revengeful, and more than one dark and gleaming 
eye did he encounter turned upon him, with an expres- 
sion that seemed to say a separate torture should avenge 
the death of each of their fallen comrades. 

The early part of the morning wore away in prepara- 
tion for the interment of the slain. ‘Ihese were placed 
in rows under the council shed, where they were attend- 
ed by their female relatives, who composed the features 
and confined the limbs, while the gloomy warriors dug, 
within the limit of the encampment, rude graves, of a 
depth just sufficient to receive the body. When these 
were completed, the dead were deposited, with the usual 
superstitious ceremonies of these people, in their several 
receptacles, after which a mound of earth was thrown up 
over each, and the whole covered with round logs, so dis- 
posed as to form a tomb of semicircular shape: at the 
head of each grave was finally planted a pole, bearing 
various devices in paint, intended to illustrate the war- 
like achievements of the defunct parties. 

Captain de Haldimar had followed the course of these 
proceedings with a beating heart; for too plainly had he 
read in the dark arid threatening manner both of men 
and women, that the retribution about to be wreaked upon 
himself would be terrible indeed. Much as he clung to 
life, and bitterly as he mourned his early cutting off from 
the affections hitherto identified with his existence, his 
wretchedness would have been less, had he not been 
overwhelmed by the conviction that, with him, must 
perish every chance of the safety of those, the bare recol- 
lection of wiiom made the bitterness of death even more 
bitter. Harrowing as were these reflections, he felt that 
immediate destruction, since it could uot be avoided, 
would be rather a blessing than otherwise. But such, 
evidently, was not the purpose of his relentless enemy. 
Every species of torment which his cruel invention could 
supply would, he felt convinced, be exercised upon his 
frame : and with this impression on his mind, it would 
have requiyed sterner neves than his, not to have shrunk 
from the very anticipation of so dreadful an ordeal. 

It was now noon, and yet no visible preparation was 
making for the consummation of the sacrifice. This, 
Captain de Haldimar imputed to the absence of the fierce 
Wacousta, whom he had not seen since the return of the 
warriors from the skirmish. ‘lhe mementary disappear- 
ance of this extraordinary and ferocious man was, how- 
ever, fraught with no consolation to his unfortunate pri- 
soner, who felt he was only engaged in taking such 
measures as would render not only his destruction more 
certain, but his preliminary sufferings more complicated 
and protracted. While he was thus indulging in fruitless 
speculation as to the motive for his absence, he fancied 
he heard the report of a rifle, succeeded immediately 
afterwards by the war-whoop, at a considerable distance, 
and in the direction of the river. In this impression he 
was confirmed, by the sudden upstarting to their feet of 
the young Indians to whose custody he had been com- 
mitted, who now advanced to the outer edge of the 
belt of forest, with the apparent object of obtaining a 
more unconfined view of the opert ground that lay be- 
yond. The rapid gliding of spectral forms from the in- 
terior of the encampment in the same direction, denoted, 
moreover, that the Indians generally had heard, and were 
attracted by the same sound, : ‘ 

Presently afterwards, repeated “ waughs!” and “ Wa- 
cousta !—Wacousta!” from those who had reached the 
extreme skirt of the forest, fell on the dismayed ear of 
the young officer. It was evident, from the peculiar 
tones in which these words were pronounced, that they 
beheld that warrior approaching them with some com- 
munieation of interest; and, sick at heart, and filled with 
irrepressible dismay, Captain de Haldimar felt his pulse 
to throb more violently as each moment brought his ene- 
my nearer to him. 


A startling interest was now ercated among the In- 
dians; for, as the savage warrior neared the forest, his 
lips pealed forth that peculiar ery which is meant to an- 
nounce some intelligence of alarm. Scarcely had its 
echoes died away in the forest; when the whole of the 
warriors rushed from the encampment towards the clear- 
ing. Directed by the sound, Captain de Haldimar bent 
his eyes upon the thin skirt of wood that lay immediately 
before him, and at intervals could see the towermg form 
of that vast warrior bounding, with incredible speed, up 
the sloping ground that led from the town towards the 
forest. A ravine lay before him but this he cleared, 
with a prodigious effort, at a single leap; and then, con- 
tinuing his way up the siope, amid the low guttural accla- 
mations of the warriors at his extraordinary dexterity 
and strength, finally gained the side of Ponteac, then 
leaning carelessly against a tree at a short distance from 
the prisoner. 

A low and animated conversation now ensued betweeti 
these two important personages, which at moments as- 
sumed the character of violent discussion. From what 
Captain de Haldimar could collect, the Ottawa chicf was 
severely reproving bis friend for the inconsiderate ardour 
which had led him that morning into collision with those 
whom it was their object to lull into security by a care- 
ful avoidance of hostility, and urging the possibility of 
their plan being defeated in consequence. He moreover 
obstinately refused the pressing request of Waconasta, int 
regard to some present enterprise which the latter had 
just suggested, the precise nature of which, however, 
Captain de Haldimar could not learn. Meanwhile, the 
rapid flitting of numerous forms to and from the encamp- 
ment, arrayed in all the fierce panoply of savage warfare, 
while low exclamations of excitement occasionally caught 
his ear, led the officer to infer, strange and unusual as 
such an occurrence was, that either the detachment al- 
ready engaged, or a second, was advancing on their posi- 
tion. Still, this offered little chance of security for Se. 
self; for more than once, during his long conference 
with Ponteac, had the fierce Wacousta bent his eye in 
ferocious triumph on his victim, as if he would have 
said—“Come_ what .will—whatever be the result—you, 
at least, shall not escape me.” Indced, so confident did 
the latter feel that the instant of attack would be the sig 
nal of his own death, that after the first momentary and 
instinctive cheering of his spirit, he rather regretted the 
circumstance of ‘their approach; or,. if he rejoiced at 
all, it was only because it afforded him the prospect of 
immediate death, instead of being exposed to all the hor- 
ror of a lingering and agonising suffering from the tor- 
ture. } 

While the chiefs were yet earnestly conversing, the 
alarm ery, previously uttered by Wacousta, was repeated, 
although in a Jow and subdued tone, by several of the 
Indians who stood on the brow of the eminence, Pon- 
teae started suddenly to the same point; but Wacousta 
continued for a moment or two rooted to the spot on 
which he stood, with the air of one in doubt as to what 
course he should pursue. He then abruptly raised his 
head, fixed his dark and menacing eye on his captive, 
and was already in the act of approaching him, when 
the earnest and repeated demands for his presenee, by 
the Ottawa chief, drew him once more to the outskirt of 
the wood. 

Again Captain de Haldimar breathed freely. The 
presence of that fierce man had been a clog upon the vi- 
tal functions of his heart; and, to be relieved from it, 
even at a moment like the present; when far more im- 
portant interests might be supposed to occupy his mind, 
was a gratification, of which not even the consciousness 
of impending death could wholly deprive him. From 
the continued pressing of the Indians towards one par- 
ticular point in the clearing, he now conjectured, that, 
from that point, the advance of the troops was visible. 
Anxious to obtain even a momentary view of those whom 
he deemed himself fated never more to mingle with in 
this life, he raised himself upon his feet, and stretched 
his neck and bent his eager glance in the direetion by 
which Wacousta had approached ; but, so closely were 
the dark warriors grouped among the trees, he found it 
impossible. Once or twice, however, he thought he could 
distinguish the gleaming of the English bayonets in the 
bright sunshine, as they seemed to file off in a parallel 





line with the ravine. Oh, how his generotis heart 
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throbbed at that moment; and how ardently did he wish 
that he could }rve stood in the position of the meanest 
soldier in those gallant ranks! Perhaps his own brave 
and devoteal grenadiers were of the number, burning with 
enthusiasm to be led against the captors or destroyers of 
their oflicer; and this thought added to his wretchedness 
still more. 

While the unfortunate prisoner, thus strongly excited, 
bent his whole soul on the scene before him, he faneied 
he heard the approach of a cautious footstep. He turned 
his head as well as his confined position would admit, 
and beheld, close behind him, a dark Indian, whose eyes 
alone were visible above the blanket in which his person 
was completely enveloped. His right arm was uplifted, 
and the blade of a scalping knife glittered in his hand. 
A cold shudder ran through the veins of the young ofhi- 
eer, and he closed his eyes, that he might not see the 
hlow which he felt was about to be directed at his heart. 
The Indian glanced hurriedly yet cautiously around, to 
see’ if he was observed; and then, with the rapidity of 
thought, divided, first the thongs that secured the legs, 
and then those which confined the arms of the defence- 
less captive. When Captain de Haldimar, full of aston- 
ishment at finding himself once more at liberty, again 
unclosed his eyes, they fell on the not unhandsome fea- 
tures of the young chief, the brother of Oucanasta. 

“The Saganaw is the prisoner of Wacousta,” said the 
Indian hastily; “and Wacousta is the enemy of the 
young Ottawa chief. The warriors of the pale faces are 
there” (and he pointed directly before him). “If the 
Saganaw has a bold heart and a swift foot he may save 
his life:” and, with this intimation, he hurried away in 
the same cautious manner, and was in the next instant 
seen making a circuit to arrive at the point at which the 
principal strength of the Indians was collected. 

The position of Captain de Haldimar had now attained 
its acne of interest; for on his own exertions alone de- 
pended every thing that remained to be accomplished. 
With wonderful presence of mind he surveyed all the 
difficulties ef his course, while he availed himself at the 
same moment of whatever advantages were within his 


grasp. On the approach of Wacousta, the young In- 


dians, to whose custody he had been committed, had re- 
turned to their post; but no sooner had that warrior, 
obeying the call of Ponteac, again departed, than they 


ence more flew to the extreme skirt of the forest, after 
first satisfying themselves the ligatures which confined 
their prisoner were secure. “Either with a view of avoid- 
ing unnecessary encuinbrance in their course, or through 
hurry and inadvertence, they had left their blankets near 
the foot of the tree. The first thought of the officer 
was to seize one of these; for, in order to gain the point 
whence his final effort to join the detachment must be 
made, it was necessary he should pass through the body 
of scattered Indians who stood immediately in his way ; 
and the disguise of the blanket could alone afford him a 
reasonable chance of moving unnoticed among then: 
Secretly congratulating himself on the insulting mockery 
that had inducted his upper form in the disguising war- 
paint of his enemies, he now drew the protecting blanket 
close up to his eyes; and then, with every nerve braced 
up, every faculty of mind and body called into action, 
commenced his dangerous enterprise. 

He had not, however, taken more than two or three 
steps in advance, when, to his great discomfiture and 
alarm, he beheld the formidable Waconsta approaching 
from a distance, evidently in search of his prisoner. With 
the quickness of thought he determined on his course. 
To appear to avoid him would be to excite the suspicion 
of the fierce warrior; and, desperate as the alternative 
was, he resolved to move undeviatingly forward. At 
each step that drew him nearer to his enemy, the beating 
of his heart became more violent; and had it not been 
for the thick coat of paint in which he was invested, the 
involuntary contraction of the muscles of his face must 
inevitably have betrayed him. Nay, even as it was, had 
the keen eye of the warrior fallen on him, such was the 
agitation of the officer, he felt he must have been disco- 
vered. Happily, however, Wacousta, who evidently took 
him for some inferior warrior hastening to the point 
where his fellows were already assembled, passed with- 
out deigning to look at him, and so close, their forms 
almost touched. Captain de Haldimar now quickened 
his pace. It was evident there was ‘no time to be lost; 
for Wacousta, on finding him gone, would at once give 
the alarm, when a hundred warriors would be ready on 
the instant to intercept. his flight. Taking the precau- 
tion to disguise his walk by turning in his toes after the 
Indian manner, he reached, with a beating heart, the first 
of the numerous warriors who were collected within the 
belt of forest, anxiously watching the movements of 


the detachment in the plain below. ‘To his infinite joy 
he found that each was too much intent on what was 
passing in the distanee, to heed any thing going on near 
themselves; and when he at length gained the extreme 
opening, and stood in a line with those who were the 
farthest advanced, without having excited a single suspi- 
.cion in his course, he could scarcely believe the evidence 
of his senses. 

Still the most difficult part of the enterprise remained 
to be completed. Hitherto he had moved under the 
friendly cover of the underwood, the advantage of which 
had been to conceal that part of his regimental trousers 
which the blanket left exposed ; and if he moved forward 
into the clearing, the quick glance of an Indian would 
not be slow in detecting the difference between these and 
and his own ruder leggings. ‘There was no alternative 
now but to commence his flight from the spot on which 
he stood; and for this he prepared himself. At one ra- 
pid and comprehensive view he embraced the immediate 
localities before him. On the other side of the ravine he 
could now distinctly see the English troops, either plan- 
ning, as he conceived, their own attack, or waiting in 
the hope of drawing the Indians from their cover. It 
was evident that to reach them the ravine must be crossed, 
unless the more circuitous route by the bridge, which 
was hid from his view by an intervening hillock, should 
be preferred; but as the.former had been cleared by Wa- 
cousta in his ascent, and was the nearest point by which 
the detachment could be approached, to this did he now 
direct his undivided attention. 

While he yet paused with indecision, at one moment 
fancying the time for starting was not yet arrived, and 
at the next that he had suffered it to pass away, the pow- 
erful and threatening voice of Wacousta was heard pro- 
claiming the escape of his captive. Low but expressive 
exclamations from the warriors marked their sense of the 
importance of the intelligence; and many of them hastily 
dispersed themselves in pursuit. ‘This was the critical 
moment for action: for, as the anxious officer had rather 
wished than expected, those Indians who had been im- 
mediately in front, and whose proximity he most dreaded, 
were among the number of those who dashed into the 
heart of the forest. Captain de Haldimar now stood 
alone, and full tventy paces in front of the nearest of the 
savages. For a moment he played with his mocassined 
foot, to satisfy himsclf of the power and flexibility of its 
muscles, and then comnitting himself to his God, dashed 
the blanket suddenly from his shoulders, and, with eye 
and heart fixed on the distant soldiery, darted down the 
declivity with a speed of which he had never yet believed 
himself capable. Scarcely, however, had his fleeing form 
appeared in the opening, when a tremendous and deafen- 
ing yell rent the air, and a dozen wild and naked war- 
riors followed instantly in pursuit. Attracted by that 
yell, the terrible Wacousta, who had been seeking his 
victim in a different quarter, bounded forward to the 
front, with an eye flashing fire, and a brow compressed 
into the fiercest hate ; and so stupendous were his efforts, 
so extraordinary was his speed, that had it not been for 
the young Ottawa chief, who was one of the pursuing 
party, and who, under the pretence of assisting in the 
recapture of the prisoner, sought every opportunity of 
throwing himself before, and embarrassing the move- 
ments of his-enemy, it is highly probable the latter would 
have succeeded. Despite of these obstacles, however, 
the fierce Wacousta, who had been. the last to follow, 
soon left the foremost of his companions far behind him; 
and but for his sudden fall, while in the very act of seizing 
the arm of his prisoner, his gigantic efforts must have becn 
crowned with the fullest success. But the reader has al- 
ready seen how miraculously Captain de Haldimar, re- 
duced to the last stage of debility, as much from inanition 
as from the unnatural efforts of his flight, finally accom- 
plished his return to the detachment. 


—>—_ 


CHAPTER XX. 


At the western extremity of the lake Huron, and al- 
most washed by the waters of that pigmy ocean, stands 
the fort of Michillimackinac. Constructed on a smaller 
seale, and garrisoned by a less numerical force, the de- 
fences of this post, although less formidable than those 
of the Detroit, were nearly similar, at the period. em- 
braced by our story, both in matter and in manner. Un- 
like the latter fortress, however, it boasted none of the 
advantages afforded by culture; neither, indeed, was 
there a single spot in the immediate vicinity that was 
not clad in the eternal forest of these regions. It is true, 
that art and laborious exertion had so far supplied the 
deficiencies of nature as to isolate the fort, and throw it 





under the protecting sweep of its cannon; but, while 


this afforded security, it failed to produce any thing like a 
pleasing effect to the cye. The very site on which the 
fortress now stood had at one period been a portion of 
the wilderness that every where around was only termi- 
nated by the sands on the lake shore: and, although 
time and the axe of the pioneer had in some degree 
changed its features, still there was no trace of that 
blended natural scenery that so pleasingly diversified the 
vicinity of the sister fort. Here and there, along the 
imperfect clearing, and amid the dark and thickly stud- 
ded stamps of the felled trees, which in themselves were 
sufficient to give the most lugubrious character to the 
scene, rose the rude log cabin of the settler; but, beyond 
this, cultivation appeared to. have lost her power in pro- 
portion with the difficulties she had to encounter. Even 
the two Indian villages, L’Arbre-Croche and Chabouiga, 
situate about a mile from the fort, with which they 
formed nearly an equilateral triangle, were hid from the 
view of the garrison by the dark dense forest, in the 
heart of which they were embedded. 

Lakeward the view was scarcely less monotonous ; but 
it was not, as in the rear, that monotony which is never 
occasionally broken in upon by some occurrence of in- 
terest. If the eye gazed long and anxiously for the 
white sail of the well known armed vessel, charged at 
stated intervals with letters and tidings of those whom 
time, and distance, and danger, far from. estranging, 
rendered more dear to the memory, and bound more 
closely to the heart, it was sure of being rewarded at 
last; and then there was no picture on which it could 
love to linger so well as that of the silver waves bearing 
that valued vessel in safety to its wonted anchorage in 
the offing. Moreover, the light swift bark canoes of the 
natives often danced joyously on its surface; and while 
the sight was offended at the savage, skulking among 
the trees of the forest, like some dark spirit moving cau- 
tiously in its course of secret destruction, and watching 
the moment when he might pounce unnoticed on his un- 
prepared victim, it followed, with momentary pleasure 
and excitement, the activity and skill displayed by the 
harmless paddler, in the swift and meteor-like race that 
set the troubled surface of the Huron in a sheet of hiss- 
ing foam. Nor was-this all. When the eye turned 
wood-ward, it fell heavily, and without interest, upon a 
dim and dusky point, known to enter upon savage scenes 
and unexplored countries ; whereas, whenever it repored 
upon the lake, it was with an eagerness and energy that 
embraced the most vivid recollections of the past, and 
led the imagination buoyantly over every well-remember- 
ed scene that had previously been traversed, and which 
must be traversed again before the land of the European 
could be pressed once more. The forcst, in a word, 
formed, as it were, the gloomy and impenctrable walls of 
the prison-house, and the bright lake that lay before it 
the only portal through which happiness and liberty 
could be again secured. 

The principal entrance into the fort, which presented 
four equal sides of a square, was from the forest; but, 
immediately opposite to this, and behind the apartments 
of the commanding officer, there was another small gate 
that opened upon the lake shore; but which, since the 
investment of the place, had been kept bolted and locked, 
with a precaution befitting the danger to which the gar- 
rison was exposed. Still, there were periods, even now, 
when its sullen hinges were to be heard moaning on the 
midnight breeze: for it served as a medium of commu- 
nication between the besieged and others who were no 
less critically circumstanced than themselves. 

The very day before the Indians commenced their 
simultaneous attack on the several posts of the English, 
the only armed vessel that had been constructed on these 
upper lakes, serving chiefly as a medium of communica- 
tion between Detroit and Michillimackinac, had arrived 
with despatches and letters from the former fort. A well- 
concerted plan of the savages to seize her in her passage 
through the narrow waters of the river Sinclair had only 
been defeated by the vigilance of her commander ; but, 
ever since the breaking out of the war, she had been im- 
prisoned within the limits of the Huron. Laborious in- 
deed was the duty of the devoted crew. Several attempts 
had been renewed by the Indians to surprise them ; but, 
although their little fleets stole cautiously and noiselessly, 
at the still hour of midnight, to the spot where, at the 
last expiring rays of twilight, they had beheld her care- 
lessly anchored, and apparently lulled into security, the 
subject of their search was never to be met with. No 
sooner were objects on the shore rendered indistinct to 
the eye, than the anchor was silently weighed, and, glid- 
ing wherever the breeze might choose to carry her, the 
light bark was made to traverse the lake, with every sail 
set, until dawn. None, however, were suffered to slum- 
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ber in the presumed security afforded by this judicious 

flight. Every man was at his post ; and, while a silence 

so profound wis preserved that the noise of a falling pin 

might have been heard upon her decks, every thing was 

in readiness to repel an attack of their enemies, should 

the vessel, in her course, come soca mee | in collision 
r 


with their pigmy fleets.« When morning broke, and no 
sign of their treacherous foes was visible, the vessel was 
again anchored, and the majority of the crew suffered to 
retire to their hammocks, while the few whose turn of} 
duty it chanced to be, kept a vigilant look-out, that, on 
the slightcst appearance of alarm, their slumbering com- 
rades might again be aroused to energy and action. 

Severe and harassing as had been the duty on board 
this vessel for many months,—at one moment exposed to 
the assaults of the savages, at another assailed by the 
hurricanes that are so prevalent and so dangerous on the 
American lakes,—the situation of the crew was even less 
enviable than that of the garrison itself. What chiefly 
contributed. to their disquietude, was the dreadful con- 
sciousness that, however their present efforts might se- 
cure a temporary safety, the period of their fall was only 

acted. A few months more must bring with them 
all the severity of the winter of those climes, and then, 
blocked up in a sea of ice,—exposed to all the rigour of 
cold,—all the miseries of hunger,—what effectual re- 
sistance could they oppose to the numerous bands of In- 
dians who, availing themselves of the defenceless position 
of their enemies, would rush from every quarter to their 
destruction. 

At the outsct of these disheartening circumstances the 
officer had simmoned his faithful crew together, and 
pointing out the danger and uncertainty of their position, 
stated that two chances of escape still remained to them. 
The first was by an attempt to accomplish the passage 
of the river Sinclair during some dark and boisterous 
night, when the Indians would be least likely to 
suspect such an intention: it-was at this point that the 
efforts of their enemies were principally to be appre- 
hended ; but if, under cover of storm and darkness, they 
could accomplisr this difficult passage, they would easily 
gain the Detroit, and thence pass into lake Erie, at the 
further extremity of which they might, favoured by 
Providence, effect a landing, and penetrate to the in- 
habited parts of the colony of New York. The other 
alternative was,—and he left it tothemselves to determine, 
—to sink the vessel on the approach of winter, and 
throw themselves into the fort before them, there to 
await and share the destiny of its gallant defenders. 

With the generous enthusiasm of their profession, the 
noble fellows had determined on thie latter course. With 
their officer they fully coincided in opinion, that their 
ultimate hopes of life depended on the safe passage of the 
Sinclair; for it was but too obvious, that soon or late, 
uiless some very extraordinary revolution should be ef- 
fected in the intentions of the Indians, the fortress must 
be starved into submission. Still, as it was tolerably well 
supplied with provisions, this gloomy prospect was re- 
mote, and they were willing to run all chances with their 
friends on shore, rather than desert them in their ex- 
tremity. The determination expressed by them, there- 
fore, was, that when they could no longer keep the lake 
in safety, they would, if the officer permitted it, scuttle 
the vessel, and attempt an entrance into the fort, where 
they would share the fute of the troops, whatever it might 
chance to be. 

No sooner was this resolution made known, than their 
young commander sought an opportunity of communi- 
cating with the garrison. This, however, was no very 
easy task; for, so closely was the fort hemmed in by 
the savages, it was impossible to introduce a messenger 
within its walls ; and so sudden had been the cutting off 
of all communication between the vessel and the shore, 
that the thought had not even occurred toeither commander 
to establish the most ordinary intelligence by signal. Jn 
this dilemma recourse was had to an ingenious expedient. 
The despatches of the officer were enclosed in onc of the 
long tin tubes in which were generally deposited the 
maps and charts of the schooner, and to this, after having 
been carefully soldered, was attached an inch rope of 
several hundred fathoms in length: the case was then 
put into one of the ship’s guns, so placed as to give it the 
elevation of a mortar; thus prepared, advantage was 
taken of a temporary absence of the Indians to bring the 
vessel within half a mile of the shore, and when the at- 
tention of the garrison, naturally attracted by this unusual 
moyveinent, was sufficiently awakened, that opportunity 
was chosen for the discharge of the gun; and as the 
pave J of powder had been proportionably reduced for 

e limited range, the tube was soon safely deposited 


replying; and, one end of the rope remaining attached to 
the schooner, all that was necessary was to solder up the 
tube as before, and throw it over the ramparts upon the 
sands, whence it was immediately pulled over her side 
by the watchful mariners. : 

As the despatch eonveyed to the garrison, among 
other subjects of interest, bore the unwelcome intelli- 
gence that the supplies of the crew were nearly expended, 
an arrangement was proposed by which, at stated in- 
tervals, a more immediate communication with the 
former might be effected. Whenever, therefore, the 
wind permitted, the vessel was kept hovering in sight 
during the, day, beneath the eycs of the savages, and on 
the approach of evening an unshotted gun was discharged, 
with a view of drawing their attention more immediately 
to her movements ; every sail was then set, aud under a 
cleud of canvass the course of the schooner was directed 
towards the source of the Sinclair, as if an attempt to 
accomplish that passage was to be made during the night. 
No sooner, however had the darkness fairly set in, than the 
vessel was put about, and, beating against the wind, gene- 
rally contrived to reach the offing at a stated hour, when a 
boat, provided with muffled oars, was sent off to the 
shore. This ruse had several times deceived the Indians, 
and it was on these occasions that the small gate to 
which we have alluded was opened, for the purpose of 
conveying the necessary supplies. 

The buildings of the fort consisted chiefly of block- 
houses, the internal accommodations of which were fully 
in keeping with their rude exterior, being but indifferently 
provided with the most ordinary articles of comfort, and 
fitted up as the limited resources of that wild and remote 
district could supply. The best and most agrecably 
situated of these, if a choice could be made, was that of 
the coinmanding officer. ‘This building rose considerably 
above the others, and overhanging that part of the ram- 
part which skirted the shores of the Huron, commanded 
a full view of the lake, even to its extremity of frowning 
and belting forest. 

To this block-house there were two staircases; the 
principal leading to the front entrance from the barrack- 
square, the other opening in the rear, close under the 
rampart, and communicating by a few rude steps with 
the small gate that led upon the sands, In the lower 
part of this building, appropriated by the commanding 
officer to that exclusive purpose, the official duties of his 
situation were usually performed; and on the ground- 
floor a large room, that extended from front to rear of! 
the block-house on one side of the passage, had for- 
merly been used as a hall of council with the Indianchicts. 
The floor above this comprised both his own private 
apartments and those set apart jor the general use of the 
family ; but, above all, and preferable from their cheerful 
view over the lake, were others, which had been re- 
served for the exclusive accommodation of Miss de 
Haldimar. This upper floor consisted of two slecping 
apartments, with a sitting-room, the latter extending 
the whole length of the block-house, and opening imme- 
diately upon the lake from the only two windows with 
which that side of the building was provided. The 
principal staircase led into one of the bed-rooms, and 
both of the latter communicated immediately with the 
sitting-room, which again, in its turn, opened, at the 
opposite extremity, on the narrow staircase that led to 
the rear of the block-house. 

The furniture of this apartment, which might be taken 
as a fair sample of the best the country could afford, was 
wild, yet simple, in the extreme. Neat rush mats, of an 
oblong square, and fantastically put together, so as to 
exhibit in the weaving of the several coloured reeds both 
figures that were known to exist in the creation, and 
those which could have no being save in the imagination 
of their framers, served as excellent substitutes for car- 
pets, while rush bottomed chairs, the product of Indian 
ingenuity also, occupied those intervals around the room 
that were unsupplied by the matting. Upon the walls 
were hung numerous specimens both of the dress and of 
the equipments of the savages, and mingled with these 
were many natural curiosities, the gifts of Indian chiefs 
to the commandant at various periods before the war. 

Nothing could be more unlike the embellishments ofa 
modern European boudoir than those of this apartment, 
which had, in some degree, been made the sanctum of 
its present occupants. Here was to be seen the scaly 
carcass of some huge serpent, extending its now harin- 
less length from the ceiling to the floor—there an alligator, 
stuffed after the same fashion; and in various directions 
the skins of the beaver, the marten, the otter, and an in- 
finitude of others of that genus, filled up spaces that were 
left unsupplied by the more ingenious specimens of lidian 


crowning bays of the ancients, and composed of the 
gorgeous feathers of the most splendid of the forest 
birds—bows and quivers, handsomely and even elegantly 
ornamented with that most tasteful of Indian decorations, 
the stained quill of the porcupine ; war clubs of massive 
iron wood, their handles covered with stained horsehair 
and feathers, curiously mingled together—machecotis, 
hunting coats, mocassins, and leggings, all worked in 
porcupine quill, and fancifully arranged,—these, with 
many others, had been ealled into requisition to bedeck 
and relieve the otherwise rude and naked walls of the 
apartment. 

Nor did the walls alone reflect back the picture of 
savage ingenuity, for on the various tables, the rude 
polish of which was hid from view by the simple covering 
of green baize, which morcover constituted the garniture 
of the windows, were to be seen other products of their 
art. Here stood upon an elevated stand a model of a 
bark canoe, filled with its complement of paddlers carved 
in wood and dressed in full costume; the latter executed 
with such singular fidelity of feature, that although the 
speaking figures sprung not frum the expericneed and 
classic chisel of the sculptor but from the rude sealping 
isnife of the sayage, the very tribe to which they belonged 
could be discovered at a glance by the European who 
was conversant with the features of each: then there 
were handsomely ornamented vessels made of the birch 
bark, and filled with the delicate sugars which the natives 
extract from the maple tree in early spring; these of all 
sizes, even to the most tiny that could well be imagined, 
were valuable rather as exquisite specimens of the neat- 
ness with which those slight vessels could be put together, 
sewn as they were merely with strips of the same bark, 
than from any intrinsic value they possessed. Covered 
over with fantastic figures, done either in paint, or m 
quill work artfully interwoven into the fibres of the bark, 
they presented, in their smooth and polished surface, 
strong evidence of the address of the savages in their 
preparation of this most useful and abundant produce of 
the country. Interspersed with these, too, were nu- 
merous stands filled with stuffed birds, some of which 
combined in themselves every variety and shade of 
dazzling plumage; and numerous’ rude cases con- 
tained the rarest specimens of the American butterfly, 
most of which were of sizes and tints that are no where 
equalled in Europe. One solitary table alone was ap- 
propriated to whatever wore a translantic character in 
this wild and museum-like apartment. On this lay a 
Spanish guitar, a few pieces of old music, a collection of 
English and I’rench books, a couple of writing desks, 
and, scattered over the whole, several articles of unfinished 
necdle-work. 

Such was tke apartment in which Madeline and Clara 

de Haldimar were met at the moment we have selected 
for their introduction to our rcaders. It was the morn- 
ing of that day on which the second council of the chiefs, 
the zesult of which bas already been seen, was held at 
Detroit. ‘The sun had risen bright and gorgeously above 
the adjacent forest, throwing his golden beams upon the 
calm glassy waters of the lake; and ‘now, approaching 
rapidly towards the meridian, gradually diminished the 
tall bold shadows of the block-houses upon the shore. 
At the distance of about a mile lay the armed vessel so 
often alluded to; her light low hull dimly seen in the 
hazy atmosphere that danced upon the waters, and her 
attenuated masts and sloping yards, with their slight 
tracery cordage, recalling rather the complex and deli- 
cate ramifications of the spider’s web, than the elastic 
yet solid machinery to which the lives of those within 
had so often been committed in sea and tempest. Upon 
the strand, and close opposite to the small gate which 
now stood ajar, lay one of her boats, the crew of which 
had abandoned her with the exception only of a single 
‘individual, apparently her cockswain, who, with the tiller 
under his arm, lay half extended in the stern sheets, his 
naked chest exposed, and his tarpaulin hat shielding his 
eyes from the sun while he indulged in profound repose. 
These were the only objects that told of human life. 
Every where beyond the eye rested on the faint outline 
of forest, that appeared like the softened tracing of a 
pencil at the distant junction of the waters with the 
herizon. 
The windows that commanded this prospect were now 
open; and through that, which was nearest to the gate, 
halt’ reclined the clegant, slight form of a female, who, 
with an open letter in her hand, glanced her eye alter- 
nately, and with an expression of joyousness, towards the 
vessel that lay beyond, and the point in which the source 
of the Sinclair was known to lie. It was Clara de Hal- 
dimar. 








within the rampart. The same means were adopted in 


art. Head dresses tastefully wrought in the shape of the 


Presently the vacant space at the same window was 
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filled by another form, but of less girlish appearance— 
one that embraced all the full rich contour of the Medi- 
cean Venus, and a lazy languor in its movements that 
harmonised with the speaking outlines of the form, and 
without which the beauty of the whole would have been 
at variance and imperfect. The general expression, 
moreover, of a countenance which, closely analysed, 
could not be termed beautiful, marked a mind at once 
ardent in its conceptions, and steady and resolute in its 
silent accomplishments of purpose. She was of the mid- 
dle height. 

Such was the person of Madeline de Haldimar; but 
attractive, or rather winning, as were her womanly attri- 
butes, her principal power lay in her voice,—the beauty, 
nay, the voluptuousness of which nothing could surpass. 
It was impossible to listen to the slow, full, rich, deep, and 
melodious tones that fell trembling from her lips upon the 
ear, and not feel, aye shudder, under all their fascimation 
on the soul. 
Raphael have been’supposed io offer up her supplications 
from the gloomy precincts of the cloister. No wonder 
that Frederick de Haldimar loved her, and loved her 
with all the intense devotedness of his own glowing 
heart. His cousin was to him a divinity whom he 
worshipped in the innermost recesses of his being ; and 


his, in return, was the only ear in which the accents of 


that almost superhuman voice had breathed the thrilling 
confession of an attachment, which its very tones an- 
nounced could be deep and imperishable as the soul in 
which it had taken root. Often in the hours that pre- 
ceded the period when they were to have been united, 
heart and mind and thought, in one common destiny, 
would he start from her side, his brain whirling with 
very intoxication, and then obeying another wild im- 
pulse, rush once more into her embrace; and clasping 
his beloved Madeline to his heart, entreat her again to 
pour forth all the melody of that confession in his en- 
raptured ear. Artless and unaffected as she was gene- 
rous and impassioned, the fond and noble girl never 
hesitated to gratify him whom alone she loved; and 
deep and fervent was the joy of the soldier, when he 
found that each passionate entreaty, far from being met 
with caprice, only drew from the lips of his cousin 
warmer and more affectionate expressions of her attach- 
ment. Such expressions, coming from any woman, 
must have been rapturous and soothing in the extreme : 
but, when they flowed from a voice whose very sound 
was melody, they acted on the heart of Captain de Hal- 
dimar with a potency that was as irresistible as the love 
itself which she inspired. 

Such was the position of things just before the com. 
mencement of the Indian war. Madcline de Haldimar 
had been for some time on a visit to Detroit, arid her mar- 
riage with her cousin was to have taken place within afew 
days. The unexpected arrival of intelligence from Michilli- 
mackinac that her father was dangerously ill, however, 
retarded the ceremony ; and, up to the present pe. iod, 
their intercourse had been completely suspended. It 
Madeline de Haldimar,was capable of strong attachment 
to her lover, the powerful tics of nature were no less 
deeply rooted in her heart, and commiseration and 


anxiety for her father now engrossed every faculty of 


her mind. She entreated her cousin to defer the solem- 
nisation of their nuptials until her parent should be pro- 
nounced out of danger, and, having obtained his consent 
to the delay, instantly set off for Michillimackinae, ac- 
companied by her cousin Clara, whom she had prevailed 
on the governor to part with until her own return. 
Hostilities were commenced very shortly afterwards, 
and, although Major de Haldimar speedily recovered 
from his illness, the fair cousins were compelled to share 
the common imprisonment of the garrison. 

When Miss de Haldimar joined her more youthful 
cousin at the window, through which the latter was 
gazing thoughtfully on the scene before her, she flung 


her arm around her waist with the protecting manner of 


a mother. ‘The mild blue cyes of Clara met those that 
were fastened in tenderness upon her, and a corre- 
sponding movement on her part brought the more ma- 
tronly form of her cousin into close and affectionate 
contact with her own. 

“Oh, Madeline, what a day is this!” she exclaimed; 
“and how often on my bended knees have I prayed to 
heaven that it might arrive! Our trials are ended at last, 
and happiness and joy are once more before us. There is 
the boat that is to conduct us tothe vessel, which, in itsturn, 
is to bear me to the arms of my dear father, and you to 
those of the lover who adores you. How beautiful does 
that fabric appear to me now! Never did I feel half the 
pleasure in surveying it I do at this moment.” 

“ Dear, dear girl!” exclaimed Miss de Haldimar, and 


In such a voice might the Madonna of 


‘at least! Thank heaven, my tour of duty exempts me 





she pressed her eloser and in silence to her heart : then, | 
after a slight pause, during which the mantling glow 
upon her brow told how deeply she desired the reunion 
alluded to by her cousin—* that, indeed, will be an hour 
of happiness to us both, Clara; for irrevocably as our 
affections have been pledged, it would be silly in the 
extreme to deny that. I long most ardently to be 
restored to him who is already my husband. But, tell 
me,” she concluded, with an archness of expression that 
caused the long-lashed eyes of her companion to sink 
beneath her own, “ are you quite sincere in your own case? 
I know how deeply you love your father and your 
brothers, but do these alone occupy your attention! Is 
there not a certain friend of Charles whom you have 
some little curiosity to see also?” 

“ How silly, Madeline!” and the cheek of the young 
girl became suffused with a deeper glow ; “ you know. I 
have never seen this friend of my brother, how then can 
I possibly feel more than the most ordinary interest in 
him? I am disposed to like him, certainly, for the 
mere reason that Charles does; but this is all.” 

“ Well, Clara, I will not pretend to decide ; but certain 
it is, this is the Jast letter you received from Charles, 
and that it contains the strongest recommendations of 
his friend to your notice. Equally certain is it, that 
scarcely a day has passed, since we have been shut up 
here, that you have not perused and re-perused it half 
a dozen times. Now, as I am confessedly one who 
should know something of these matters, I must be suf- 
fered to pronounce these are strong symptoms, to say the 
very least. Ah! Clara, that blush declares you guilty. 
But, who have we-here ? Middleton and Baynton.” 

The eyes of the cousins now fell upon the ramparts 
immediately under the window. Two officers, one ap- 
parently on duty for the day, were passing at the mo- 
ment; and, as they heard thir names pronounced, stopped, 
looked up, and saluted the young ladies with that easy 
freedom of manner, which, unmixed with either disre- 
spect or effrontery, so usually characterises the address 
of military men. 

“What a contrast, by heaven!” exclaimed he who 
wore the badge of duty suspended over his chest, throw- 
ing himself playfully into a theatrical attitude, expressive 
at once of admiration and sarprise, while his eye glanced 
intelligently over the fair but dissimilar forms of the 
cousins. “Venus and Psyche in the land of the Pot- 
towatamies, by all that is magnificent! Come, Middle- 
ton, quick, out with that eternal pencil of yours, and 
perform your promise.” 

“And what may that promise be?” asked Clara, 
laughingly, and without adverting to the hyperbolical 
compliment of the dark-eyed officer who had just spoken. 

“You shall hear,” pursued the lively captain of the 
guard. “While making the toar of the ramparts just 
now, to visit my sentries, I saw Middleton leaning most 
sentimentally against one of the boxes in front, his note 
book in one hand and his pencil in the other. Curious 
to discover the subject of his abstraction, I stole cautiously 
behind him, and saw that he was sketching the head of 
a tall and rather handsome squaw, who, in the midst of a 
hundred others, was standing close to the gateway 
watching the preparations of the Indian ball players. I 
at once taxed him with having lost his heart ; and rally- 
ing hiin on his bad taste in aevoting his pencil to any 
thing that had a red skin, never combed its hair, and 
turned its toes in while walking, pronounced his sketeh 
to be an absolute fright. Well, will you believe what I 
have toadd? ‘The man absolutely flew into a tremen- 
dous passion with me, and swore that she was a Venus, 
a Juno, » Minerva, a beauty of the first water in short; 
and finished by promising, that when I could point out 
any woman who was superior to her in personal attrac- 
tion, he would on the instant write no less than a dozen 
consecutive sonnets in her praise. 1 now ‘call upon him 
to fulfil his promise, or maintain the superiority of his 
Indian beauty. 

Before the laughing Middleton could find time to reply 
to the light and unmeaning rattle of his friend, the quick 
low roll of a drum was heard from the front. The 
signal was understood by both officers, and they prepared 
to depart. 

“This is the hour appointed for the council,” said 


affairs of the nation with closed doors. But hark! there 
is the assembly drum again. We must be off. Come, 
Middleton, come. Adieu!’ waving his hand to the 
cousins, “ we shall meet at dinner.” 

“ What an incessant talker Baynton is!” observed 
Miss de Haldimar, as the young men now disappeared 
round an angle of the ramparts “but he has reminded 
me of what [ had nearly forgotten, and that is to give 
orders for dinner. My father has invited all the officers 
to dine with him to day, in commemoration of the peace 
which is being concluded. It will be the first time we 
shall have all mettogether since the commencement of this 
cruel war, and we must endeavour, Clara, to do honour to 
the feast.” 

“I hope,” timidly observed her cousin, shuddering as 
she spoke, “ that none of those horrid chiefs will be 
present, Madeline ; for, without any affectation of fear 
whatever, I feel that I could not so far overcome my 
disgust as to sit at the same table with them. There 
was a time, it is true, when I thought nothing of these 
things; but, since the war, I have witnessed and heard 
so much of their horrid deeds, that I shall never be able 
to endure the sight of an Indian face again. Ah!” she 


‘lconcluded, turning her eyes upon the lake, while she 


clung more closely to the embrace of her companion ; 
“would to heaven Madeline, that we were both at this 
moment gliding in yonder vessel, and in sight of my 
father’s fort!” 

—<f— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The eyes of Miss de Haldimar followed those of her 
cousin, and rested on the dark hull of the schooner, with 
which so many recollections of the past and anticipations 
of the future were associated in their minds. When they 
had last looked upon it, all appearance of human life had 
vanished from its decks; but now there was strong evi- 
dence of unusual bustle and activity. Numerous persons 
could be seen moving hastily to and fro, their heads just 
peering above the bulwarks; and presently they beheld a 
small boat move from the ship’s side, and shoot rapidly 
ahead, in a dircct line with the well-known bearings of 
the Sinclair’s source. While they continued to gaze on 
this point, following the course of the light vessel, and 
forming a variety of conjectures as to the cause of a 
movement, especially remarkable from the circumstance 
of the commander being at that moment in the fort, 
whither he had been summoned to attend the council, 
another and scarcely perceptible object was dimly seen, 
at the distance of about half a mile in front of the boat. 
With the aid of a telescope, which had formed one of the 
principal resources of the cousins during their long im- 
prisonment, Miss de Haldimar now perceived a dark and 
shapeless mass moving somewhat heavily along the lake, 
and in a line with the schooner and the boat. This was 
evidently approaching ; for each moment it loomed larger 
upon the hazy water, increasing in bulk in the same pro- 
portion that the departing skiff became less distinct: still, 
it was impossible to discover, at that distance, in what 
manner it was propélled. Wind there was none, not as 
much as would have changed the course of a feather 


dropping through space, and, except where the dividing 
oars of the boatmen had agitated the waters, the whole 
surface of the lake was like a sea of pale and liquid gold. 


At léngth the two dark bodies met, and the men in the 
boat were seen to lie upon their oars, while one in the 


stern seemed to be in the act of attaching a rope to the 


formless matter. For a few moments there was a cessa- 


tion of all movement; and then again the active and 
sturdy rowing of the boatmen was renewed, and with an 
exertion of strength even more vigorous than that they 


had previously exhibited.. Their course was now directed 


towards the vessel ; and, as it gradually neared that fabric, 
the rope by which the strange looking object was secured, 
could be distinctly though faintly seen with the telescope. 
It was impossible to say whether the latter, whatever it 
might be, was urged by some invisible means, or merely 


floated in the wake of the boat; for, although the waters 


through which it passed ran rippling and foaming from 
their course, this effect might have been produced by the 


boat which preceded it. As it now approached the vessel, 
it presented the appearance of a dense wood of eyer- 


Captain Baynton, looking at his watch, “and I must be] greens, the overhanging branches of which descended 


with my guard, to receive the chiefs with .becoming 
honour. How I pity you, Middleton, who will have the 
infliction of one of their gre-t big talks, as Murphy 
would call it, dinned into your ear for the next two hours 


from that ; and by way of killing an hour, I think | shall 
go and carry on a flirtation with your Indian Minerva, 
alias Venus, alias Juno, while you are discussing the 





close to the water’s edge, and baffled every attempt of 
the cousins to discover its true character. 
now arrived within a hundred yards of the schooner, 
when a man was seen to rise from its bows, and, putting 


The boat had 


both his hands to his mouth, after the manner of sailors 


in hailing, to continue in that position for some moments, 
apparently conversing with those who were grouped along 
the nearest gangway. Then were observed rapid move- 
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ments on the decks; and men were seen hastening 
aloft, and standing out upon the foremast yards. ‘This, 
however, had offered no interruption to the exertions of 
the. boatmen, who still kept plying with a vigour that set 
even the sail-less vessel in motion, as the foaming water, 
thrown from their bending oar-blades, dashed angrily 
against her prow. Soon afterwards both the boat and 
her prize disappeared on the opposite side of the schooner, 
which, now lying with her broadside immediately on a 
line with the shore, completely hid them from the further 
view of the cousins. 

“ Look !—Look!” said Clara, clinging sensitively and 
with alarm to the almost maternal bosom against which 
she reposed, while she pointed with her finger to another 
dark mass that was moving through the lake in. a circu- 
lar sweep from the point of wood terminating the clear- 
ing on the right of the fort. , 

Miss de Haldimar threw the glass on the object to 
which her attention was now directed. It was evidently 
some furred animal, and presented all the appearance 
either of a large water-rat or a beaver, the latter of which 
it was pronounced to be as a nearer approach rendered 
its shape more distinct. Ever and anon, too, it disap- 
peared altogether under the water; and, when it again 
came in sight, it was always several yards nearer. Its 
course, at first circuitous, at length took a direct line 
with the stern of the boat, where the sailor who was in 
charge still lay extended at his drowsy length, his tar- 
paulin hat shading his eyes, and his arms folded over his 
uncovered and heaving chest, while he continued to sleep 
as profoundly as if he had been comfortably berthed in 
his hammock in the middle of the Atlantic. 

“ What a large bold animal it is,” remarked Clara, in 
the tone of one who wishes to be confirmed in an im- 
pression but indifferently entertained. ‘See how close 
it approaches the boat! Had that lazy sailor but his wits 
about him, he might easily knock it on the head with his 
oar. It is—it is a beaver, Madeline; I can distinguish 
its head even with the naked eye.” 

“ Heaven grant‘it may be a beaver,” answered Miss de 
Haldimar, in a voice so deep and full of meaning, that it 
made her cousin startle and turn paler even than before. 
“ Nay, Clara, dearest, command yourself, nor give way 
to what may, after all, prove a groundless cause of alarm. 
Yet, I know not how it is, my heart misgives me sadly ; 
for I like not the motions of this animal, which are 
strangely and unusually bold. But this is not all: a 
beaver or a rat might ruffle the mere surface of the 
water, yet this leaves behind it a deep and gurgling fur- 
row, as if the element had been ploughed to its very bot- 
tom. Observe how the lake is agitated and discoloured 
wherever it has passed. Moreover, I dislike this sudden 
bustle on board the s¢hooner, knowing, as I do, there is 
not an officer present to order the movements now visibly 
going forward. ‘The men are evidently getting up the 
anchor ; and see how her sails are loosened, apparently 
courting the breeze, as if she would fly to avoid some 
threatened danger. Would to heaven this council scene 
were over ; for I do, as much as yourself, dearest Clara, 
distrust these cruel Indians !” 

A significant gesture from her trembling cousin again 
drew her attention from the vessel to the boat. The ani- 
mal, which now exhibited the delicate and glossy fur of 
the beaver, had gained the stern, and remained stationary 
within a foot of her quarter. Presently the sailor made 
a sluggish movement, turning himself heavily on his 
side, and with his face towards his curious and daring 
visitant. In the act the tarpaulin hat had fallen from 
his eyes, but still he awoke not. Scarcely had he settled 
himself in his new position, when, to the infinite horror 
of the excited cousins, a naked human hand was raised 
from beneath the surface of the lake, and placed upon 
the gunwale of the boat. Then rose slowly, and still 
covered with its ingenious disguise, first the neck, then 
the shoulders, and finally the form, even to the midwaist, 
of a dark and swarthy Indian, who, stooping low and 
cautiously over the sailor, now reposed the hand that 
had quitted the gunwale upon his form, while the other 
was thrust searchingly into the belt encircling his waist. 

Miss de Haldimar would have called out, to apprise 
the unhappy man of his danger; but her voice refused 
its office, and her cousin was even less capable of exer- 
tion than herself. The deep. throbbings of their hearts 
were now audible to each; for the dreadful interest they 
took in the scene, had excited their feelings to the most 
intense stretch of agony. At the very moment, however, 
when, with almost suspended animation, they expected 
to see the knife of the savage driven into the chest of the 
sleeping and unsuspecting sailor, the latter suddenly 
started up, and, instinct with the full sense of the danger 


describe it, seized the tiller of his rudder, the only avail- 
able instrument within his reach, and directing a power- 


"| ful blow at the head of his amphibious enemy, laid him, 


without apparent life or motion, across the boat. 

“ Almighty God! what can this meen?” exclaimed 
Miss de Haldimar, as soon as she could reeover her pre- 
sence of mind. “There is some fearful treachery in 
agitation ; and a cloud now hangs over all, that will soon 
barst with irresistible fury on our devoted heads. Clara, 
my love,” and she conducted the almost fainting girl to 
a seat, “ wait here until I return. ‘The moment is criti- 
ca], and my father must be apprised of what we have 
seen. Unless the gates of the fort be instantly closed, 
we are lost.” . . 

“Ob, Madeline, leave me not alone,’ 
sinking Clara. “ We will go together. 
be of service to you below.” 

“The thought is good; but have you strength and 


> entreated the 


Perhaps I may 


so, hasten there, and put my father on his guard, while 
I fly across the parade, and warn Captain Baynton of 
the danger.” 

With these words she drew the arm of her agitated 
cousin within her own, and, rapidly traversing the apart- 
ment, gained the bed-room which opened close upon the 
head of the principal staircase. Already were they de- 
scending the first steps, when a loud cry, that sent a 
thrill of terror through their blood, was heard from with- 
out the fort. For a moment Miss de Haldimar continued 
irresolute ; and leaning against the rude balustrade for 
support, passed her hand rapidly across her brow, as if 
to collect her scattered energies. ‘The necessity for 
prompt and immediate action was, however, evident; 
and she alone was capuble of exertion. Speechless with 
alarm, and trembling in every joint, the unhappy Clara 
had now lost all command of her limbs; and, clinging 
close to the side of her cousin, by her wild looks alone 
betrayed consciousness had not wholly deserted her. 
The energy of despair lent more than woman’s’strength 
to Miss de Haldimar. She caught the fainting girl in 
her arms, retraced her way to the chamber, and deposit- 
ing her burden on the bed, emphatically enjoined her on 
no account to move until ber return. She then quitted 
the room, and rapidly descended the staircase. 

For some moments all was still and hushed as the 
waveless air; and then again a loud chorus of shouts was 
heard from the ramparts of the fort. "The choked breath- 
ing of the young girl became move free, and the blood 
rushed once more from her oppressed heart to the ex- 
tremities. Never did tones of the human voice fall more 
gratefully on the ear of mariner cast on some desert 
island, than did those on that of the highly excited Clara. 
It was the loud laugh of the soldiery, who, collected along 
the line of rampart in front, were watching the progress 
of the ball-players. Cheered by the welcome sounds, she 
raised herself from the bed to satisfy her eye her car had 
not deceived her. ‘The windows of both bed-chambers 
looked immediately on the barrack square, and com- 
manded a full view of the principal entrance. From that 
at which she now stood, the revived but still anxious girl 
could distinctly see all that was passing in front. ‘The 
ramparts were covered with soldiers, who, armed merely 
with their bayonets, stood grouped in careless attitudes— 
some with their wives leaning on their arms—others with 
their children upraised, that they might the better observe 
the enlivening sports without—some lay indolently with 
their legs overhanging the works—others, assuming pu- 
gilistic attitudes, dealt their harmless blows at each 
other,—and all were blended together, nen, women, and 
children, with that heedlessness of thought that told how 
little of distrust existed within their breasts. The soldiers 
of the guard, too, exhibited the same air of calm and un- 
suspecting confidence ; some walking to and fro within 
the square, while the greater portion either mixed with 
their comrades above, or, with arms folded, legs care- 
lessly crossed, and pipe in mouth, leant lazily against the 
gate, and gazed beyond the lowered drawbridge on the 
Indian games. 

A mountain weight seemed to have been removed from 
the breast of Clara at this sight, as she now dropped upon 
her knecs before the window, and raised her hands in, 
pious acknowledgment to heaven. ‘ 

“ Almighty God, I thank thee,” she fervently exclaimed, 
her eye once more lighting up, and her cheek half suf- 


‘fused with blushes at her late vague and idle fears; while 
she embraced, at a single glance, the whole of the glad-|: 


dening and inspiriting scene. 

While her soul was yet upturned whither her words 
had gorie before, her ears were again assailed by sounds 
that curdled her blood, and made her spring to her feet 


courage to face the dark chiefs in the council-room. If 


touched by some electric fluid. It was the well-known 
and devilish war-cry of the savages, startling the very air 
through which it passed, and falling like a deadly blight 
upon the spirit. With a mechanical and desperate effort 
at courage, the unhappy girl turned her eyes below, and 
there met images of death in their most appalling shapes. 
Hurry and confusion and despair were every where visi- 
ble; for a band of Indians were already in the fort, and 
these, fast succeeded by others, rushed like a torrent into 
the square, and commenced their dreadful work of but- 


drawing their bayonets, flew down the ramparts in order 
to gain their respective block-houses for their muskets : 
but these every where met death from the crashing toma- 
hawk, short rifle, or gleaming knife ;—others who had 
presence of mind sufficient to avail themsélves of their 


desperation on the yelling fiends, resolved to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible; and for some minutes an ob- 
stinate contest was maintained: but the vast superiority 
of the Indian numbers triumphed ; and although the men 
fought with all the fierceness of despair, forcing their 
way to the block-houses, their mangled corses strewed 
the area in every direction. Neither was the horrid 
butchery confined to these. Women clinging to their 
husbands for protection, and, in the recklessness of their 
despair, impeding the efforts of the latter in their self- 
defence—children screaming in terror, or supplicating 
mercy on their bended knees—infants clasped to their 
parents’ breasts,—all alike sunk ‘under the unpitying 
steel of the blood-thirsty savages. At the guard-house 
the principal stand had been made; for at the first rush 
into the fort, the men on duty had gained their station, 
and, having made fast the barricades, opened their fire 
upon the enemy. Mixed pele-mele as they were with 
the Indians, many of the English were shot by their own 
comrades, who, in the confusion of the moment, were in- 
capable of taking a cool and discriminating aim. ‘These, 
however, were finally overcome. A band of desperate 
Indians rushed upon the main door, and with repeated 
blows from their tomahawks and massive war-clubs, suc- 
ceeded in demolishing it, while others diverted the fire 
of those within. ‘The door once forced, the struggle was 
soon over. Every man of the guard perished, and their 
scalpless and disfigured forms were thrown out to swell 
the number of those that already deluged the square 
with their blood.* 

Even amid all the ‘horrors of this terrific scene, the 
agonised Clara preserved her consciousness. The very 
imminence of the danger enducd her with strength to 
embrace it under all its most disheartening aspects; and 
she, whose mind had been wrought up to the highest 
pitch of powerful excitement by the mere preliminary 
threatenings, was comparatively collected under the 
catastrophe itself. Death, certain death, to all, she saw 
was inevitable; and while her perception at once em- 
braced the futility of all attempts at escape from the 
general doom, she snatched from despair the power to 
follow its gloomy details without being annihilated under 
their weight. 

The confusion of the garrison had now reached its 
acme of horror. The shrieks of women and the shrill 
cries of children, as they severally and fruitlessly fled 
from the death ‘certain to overtake them in the end,—the 
cursings of the soldiers, the yellings of ihe Indians, the 
reports of rifles, and the crashings ot tomahawks ;—these, 
with the stamping of human feet in the death struggle 
maintained in the council-room below between the chiefs 
and the officers, and which shook the block-house to its 
very foundation, all mixed up in terrible chorus together, 
might have called up a not inapt image of hell to the be- 
wildered and confounding brain. And yet the sun shone 
in yellow lustre, and all nature smiled, and wore an air 
of calm, as if the accursed deed had had the sanction of 
heaven, and the spirits of light loved to look upen the 
frightful atrocities then in perpetration. 

In the first distraction of her spirit, Clara had utterly 
lost all recollection of her cousin; but now that she had, 
with unnatural desperation, brought her mind to bear 
upon the fiercest points of the grim reality, she turned 
her eye every where amid the scene of death in search 
of the form of her beloved Madeline, whom she did not 
remember to have seen cross the parade in pursuance of 
the purpose she had named. While she yet gazed fear- 
fully from the window, loud bursts of mingled anguish 
and rage, that were almost drowned in the fiercer yells 
with which they were blended, ascended from the ground 





* See Thacher’s Indian Biography, and the other works 
already referred to. The above is historically truc, and 








by which he was menaced, in less time than we take to 


as if stricken by a bullet through the heart, or powerfully 


scarcely exaggerated. Ed. 


chery. Many of the terrified soldiers, without thinking of 


only weapons of defence, rushed down in the fury of 
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floor of the block-house. ‘These had hitherto been sup- 
pressed, as if the desperate attack of the chiefs on the 
officers had been made with closed doors. Now, however, 
there was an evident outburst of all parties into the pass- 
age; and there the struggle appeared to be desperately 
and fearfully maintained. In the midst of that chaotic 
scene, the loud and piercing shrick of a female rose far 
above the discordant yell even of the savages. There 
was an instant of pause, and then the crashing of a skull 
was heard, and the confusion was greater than before ; 
shricks, and groans, and curses, and supplications rent 
the air. 

The first single shriek came from’ Madeline de Haldi- 
mar, and vibrated through every chord of the heart on 
which it sank, Scarcely conscious of what she did, 
Clara, quitting the window, ence more gained the top of 
the staircase, and at the extremity of her voice called on 
the name of her cousin in the most pitcous accents. She 
was answered by a loud shout from the yelling band; 
and presently bounding fect and scrcaining voices were 
heard ascending the stairs. ‘The terrified girl fancied at 
the moment she heard a door open on the floor imme- 
diately below her, and some one dart suddenly up the 
flight communicating with the spot on which she stood. 
Without waiting to satis{y herself} she rushed with al! 
the mechanical instinct of scli-preservation back mto her 
own apartment. As she passed the bed room window, 
she glanced once more hastily into the area below, and 
there beheld a sight that, filling her soul with despair, 
paralysed all further exertion, A tall savage was bear. 
ing off the apparently lifeless form of her cousin through 
the combatants in the square, her white dress stained all 
ever with blood, and her beautiful lair loosened and 
trailing on the ground. She foilowed with her burning 
eyes until they passed the drawbridge, and finally disap- 
peared behind the intervening rampart, and then bowing 
her head between her hands, and sinking upon her knees, 
she reposed her forehead against the sill of the window, 
and awaited unshrinkingly, yet ina state of inconceivable 
agony, the consummation of her own unhappy destiny. 

‘The sounds of ascending feet were now heard in the 
passage without; and presently, while the clangour of a 
thousand demons seemed to ring throughout the upper 
part of the building, a man rushed furiously into the 
room. The blood of the young girl curdled in her veins. 
She mechanically grasped the ledge of the window on 
which her aching head still reposed, and with her eyes 
firmly closed, to shut out from view the fiend whose 
sight she dreaded, even more than the death which 
threatened her, quietly awaited the blow that was to 
terminate at once her inisery and her life. Scarcely, 
however, had the feet of the intruder pressed the sanctu- 
ary of her bedchamber, when the heavy door, strongly 
studded with nails, was pushed rapidly to, and bolt and 
lock were heard sliding into their several sockets. Be- 


fore Clara could raise her head to discover thé cause of 


this movement, she felt herself firmly secured in the 
grasp of an encircling arm, and borne hastily through 
the room. An instinctive sense of something worse even 
than death now flashed across the mind of the unhappy 
girl; and while she feared to unclose her eyes, she 
struggled violently to disengage herself. 

“Clara! dear Miss de Haldimar, do you not know 
me ?” exclaimed her supporter, while placing her for a 
moment on a seat, he proceéded to secure the fastenings 
of the second door, that led from the bedchamber into 
the larger apartment. 

Re-assured by the tones of a voice which, even in that 
dreadful moment of trial and destruction, were familiar 
to her ear, the trembling girl opened her eyes wildly 
upon her protector. A slight scream of terror marked 
her painful sense of the recognition. It was Captain 
Baynton whom she beheld: but how unlike the officer 
who a few minutes before had been conversing with her 
froia the ramparts. His fine hair, matted with blood, 
now hung loosely and disfiguringly over his eyes, and 
his pallid face and brow were covercd with gore spots, 
the evident spatterings from the wounds of others ; while 
a stream that issued from one side of his head attested he 
himself had not escaped unhurt in the eruel melée. A 
skirt and a lappel had been torn from his uniform, which, 
together with other portions of his dress, were now 
stained in various parts by the blood continually flowing 
from his wound. 

“ Oh, Captain Baynton,” murmured the fainting girl, 
her whole soul sinking within her, as she gazed shudder- 
ingly on his person, “ is there no hope for us? must we 
die ?” 

“No, by heaven, not while I have strength to save 
you,” returned the officer, with energy. “ If the savages 
iave not penetrated to the rear, we may yet escape. I 





saw the postern open just now, on my passage round the 
rampart, and the boat of the schooner upon the strand. 
Ha!” he exclaimed, as he flew to the window, and cast 
his eye rapidly below, “ we are lost! The gate is still clear, 
and not an Indian to be seen; but the coward sailor is 
pulling for his life towards the vessel. But hold! another 
boat is now quitting the ship’s side. See, how man- 
fully they give themselves to the oars: in a few minutes 
they will be here. Come, Clara, let us fly!” and again 
he caught her in his arms, and bore her across the room. 
“ Hark, hear you not the exulting yellings of the mon- 
sters ? They are forcing the outer door: mark how they 
redouble their efforts to break it open! That passed, but 
one more barrier remains between us and inevitable and 
instant death.” 

“ And my cousin, my uncle !” shrieked the unhappy 
girl, as the officer now bore her rapidly down the back 
staircase. 

“Oh, ask me not!” exclaimed Baynton: “ were I to 
linger again on all 1 have witnessed, I should go mad. 
All, cll have perished! but, hark !” 

A tremendous yell now bursting from the passage, an- 
nounced at once the triumph of the savages in having 
effected an entrance into the bed-room, and their disap- 
pointment at*finding their pursuit baulked by a second 
door. Presently afterwards their heavy weapons were to 
be heard thundering at this new obstacle, in the most 
furious manner. This gave new stimulus to the exer- 
tions of the gencrous officer. Each winding of the stair- 
case was familiar to him, and he now descended it with 
a rapidity which, considering the burden that reposed 
against his chest, could only have been inspired by his 
despair. The flight terminated at a door that led directly 
upon the rampart, without communicating with any of| 
the passages of the building; and in this consisted the 
principal facility of escape: for, in order to reach them, 
the savages must cither make the circuit of the block- 
house, or overtake them iu the course they were now 
following. In this trying emergency, the presence of 
mind of the young officer, wounded and bleeding as he 
was, did not desert him. On quitting the larger apart- 
ment above, he had secured the outside fastenings of a 
small door at the top of the stairs, and having now gained 
the bottom, he took a similar precaution. All that re- 
mained was to unclose the bolts of the ponderous door 
that opened upon their final chance of escape: this was 
speedily done, but here the feelings of the officer were 
put to a severe test. A rude partition divided him from 
the fatal council-roorg ; and while he undid the fastenings, 
the faint and dying groans of his butchered brother off- 
cers rung in his ears, even at the moment that he felt his 
feet dabbling in the blood that oozed through the imper- 
fectly closed planks of which the partition was composed. 
As for Clara, she was insensible to all that was passing. 
From the moment of the Indian yell, announcing their 
entry into the bed-room, she had fainted. 

The huge door came now creaking back upon its 
hinges, when the sounds of the yet unfinished conflict in 
front, which had hitherto been deadened im their de- 
scent through the remote staircase, rang once more 
fiercely and startingly upon the ear. A single glance 
satisfied Captain Baynton the moment for exertion was 
come, and that the way to the lake shore, which, by 
some strange oversight, both the Indians and the men 
had overlooked, was perfectly clear. He clasped his un- 
conscious burden closer to his chest, and then, setting his 
life upon the cast, hastened down the few steps that led to 
the rampart, and dashed rapidly through the postern; in 
the next minute he stood on the uttermost verge of the 
sands, unharmed and unfollowed. He cast his eyes 
anxiously along the surface of the lake; but such was the 
excitement and confusion of his mind, produced by the 
horrid recollection of the past scene, it was not until he 
had been abruptly hailed from it, he could see a, boat, at 
the distance of about two hundred yards, the crew of 
which were lying on their oars. It was the long-boat of 
the schooner, which, prevented from a nearer approach 
by a sand bar that ran along the lake to a considerable 
extent, had taken her station there to receive the fugi- 
tives. ‘T'wo tall young men in the dress, yet having lit- 
tle the mien, of common sailors, were standing up in 
her sfern; and one of these, with evident anxiety in his 
manner, called on Baynton by name to make the best 
of his way to the’ boat. At that moment a loud and 
frantic yell came from the block-house the latter had just 
quitted. In the wild impulse of his excited feelings, he 
answered with a cheer of defiance, as he turned to disco- 
ver the precise point whence it proceeded. The windows 
of the apartment so recently occupied by the unhappy 
cousins, were darkened with savage forms, who now 





pealed forth their mingled fury and disappointment in 
the most terrific manner. 

“Fly, fly, Baynton, or you are lost!” exclaimed the 
same voice from the boat ; “the devils are levelling from 
the windows.” 

While he yet spake, several shots came whizzing along 
the waters, and a spent ball even struck the now rapidly 
fleeing officer in the back; but the distance was too 
great for serious injury. The guns of the savages had 
been cut so short for their desperate enterprise, that they 
carried little further than a horse pistol. 

Again, in the desperation of his feelings, and heedless 
of the danger he was drawing on himself and charge, the 
officer turned fiercely round and shouted, at his utmost 
lungs, a peal of triumph in the ears of his enemies. 
Searcely, however, had the sounds escaped his lips, 
when two hideously painted Indians sprang through the 
postern, and, silent as the spectres they resembled, 
rushed down the sands, and thence into the lake. Loud 
shouts from the windows above were again pealed forth, 
and from the consternation visible on the features of 
those within the boat, the nearly exhausted Haynton 
learnt all the risk he imcurred. Summoning all his 
strength, he now made the most desperate efforts to 
reach his friends. The lake was little more than knee deep 
from the shore to the bar, but, encumbered as he was, the 
difficulty opposed to his movements was immeasurably 
against him, and yet he seemed gencrously resolved rather 
to perish than relinquish his charge. Already were his 
pursuers, now closely followed by a numerous band, 
within twenty yards of him, when the two young men, 
each armed with a cutlass and pistol, sprang from the boat 
upon the sand bar: as the Indians came on they fired de- 
liperately at them, but both missed their aim. Encou- 
raged by this failure, the fearless devils dashed eagerly 
on, brandishing their gleaming tomahawks, but uttering 
not a sound. Already was the unfortunate Baynton 
within a few fect of the bar, when he felt that the savages 
were immediately upon him. 

“Take, take, for God’s sake, take her ” he cried, as 
with a desperate effort he threw the light form of the 
still unconscious girl into the arms of one of the young 
men. “ My strength is quite exhausted, and I can do no 
more.” 

For the first time a yell burst from the lips of the pur- 
suing savages, as they saw him, to whom the guardian. 
ship of the wretched Clara was now confided, suddenly 
spring from the sand bar into the lake, and in a few 
rapid strokes gain the side of the boat. Leaving the hap- 
less Baynton to be disposed of by his companion, the 
foremost darted upon the bank, burning with disappoint. 
mé@nt, and resolved to immolate another victim. For a 
momert he balanced his tomahawk, and then with the 
rapidity of thought, darted it at the covered head of the 
youth who still lingered on the bar. A well-timed move- 
ment of the latter averted the blow, and the whizzing 
steel passed harmlessly on. A guttural “ugh !” marked 
the disappointment of the Indian, now reduced to his 
scalping-knife ; but before he could determine whether to 
advance or to retreat, his opponent had darted upon him, 
and with a single blow from his cutlass, cleft his skull 
nearly asunder. ‘The next instantaneous purpose of the 
victor was to advance to the rescue of the exhausted 
Baynton; but, when he turned to look for him, he saw 
the mangled form of what had once been that gallant 
and handsome officer floating, without life or motion, on 
the blood-stained surface of the Huron, while his fiendish 
murderer, calmly awaiting the approach of his compa- 
nions, held up the reeking sealp, in triumph, to the view 
of the still yelling groups within the block-house. 

“ Noble, generous, self-devoted fellow !” exclaimed the 
youth, as he fixed his burning tearless eye for a moment 
on the unfortunate victim; “even you, then, are not 
spared to tell the horrid story of this butchery; yet is the 
fate of the fallen far, far more enviable than that of those 
who have survived this day.” He then committed his 
cutlass to its sheath; and, leaping into the deep water 
that lay beyond the bar, was, in a few seconds, once 
more in the stern of the boat. 

Meanwhile, the numerous band, who followed their 
two first fierce comrades into the lake, bounded rapidly 
forward : and, so active were their movements, that, at 
almost the same moment when the second of the youths 
had gained his temporary place of refuge, they stood yell. 
ing and sereaming on the sand bar he had just quitted, 
Two or three, excited to desperation by the blood they 
had seen spilt, plunged unhesitatingly into the opposite 
depths of the lake; and the foremost of these was the 
destroyer of the ill-fated Baynton. With his bl 
scalping-knife closely clutched between his teeth, and hm» 
tomahawk in his right hand, this fierce warrior buffeted 
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the waves lustily with one arm, and, noiselessly as in 
the early part of his pursuit, urged his way towards the 
boat. In the stern of this a few planks from the schooner 
had been firmly lashed, to serve as a shield against the 
weapons of the savages, and was so arranged as to con- 
ceal all within while retiring from the shore. A small 
aperture had, however, been bored for the purpose of 
observing the movements of the enemy, without risk. 
Through this an eye was now directed, while only the 
blades of the oars were to be seen projecting from the 
boat's sides as they reposed in their rowlocks. Encou- 
raged by the seeming apathy and inertness of the crew, 
the swimming savages paused not to consider of con- 
sequences, but continued their daring course as if they 
had apprehended neither risk nor resistance. Presently 
a desperate splash was heard near the stern of the boat, 
and the sinuous form of the first savage was raised above 
the gunwale, his grim face looking devilish in its 
smeared war-paint, and ‘his fierce eyes gleaming and 
rolling like fire-balls in their sockets. Scarcely washe scen, 
however, when he had again disappeared. A blow from 
the cutlass that had destroyed his companion descended 
like lightning on his naked and hairless head ; and, in 
the agony of death, he might be seen grinding his teeth 
against the knife which the instinctive ferocity of his na- 
ture forbade his relinquishing. A yell of fury burst 
from the savages on the bar, and presently a shower of 
bullets ran whistling through the air. Several were 
heard striking the rude rampart in the stern; but, al- 
though the boat was scarcely out of pistol-shot, the thick- 
ness of the wood prevented injury to those within. Ano- 
ther fierce yell followed this volley; and then nearly a 
score ‘of warriors, giving their guns in charge to their 
companions, plunged furiously into the water ; and, with 
an air of the most infuriated determination, leaped rather 
than swam along its surface. 

“ Now, then, my lads, give way,” said he at the look- 
out; “there are more than a dozen of the devils in full 
cry; and our only chance is in flight! Ha! another 
here !” as, turning to issue these directions, he chanced 
to see the dark hand of a savage at that moment grasping 
the gunwale of the boat, as if with a view to retard her 
movements until the arrival of his companions. 

A heavy blow from his cutlass accompanied’ these 
words. ‘The fingers, divided at their very roots, rolled to 
the bottom of the boat, and the carcass of the savage 
dropped, with a yell of anguish, far in the rear. The 
heavy oar-blades of the seamen now made play, dashing 
the lake away in shects of foam; and, in less than five 
minutes, the heads of the swimming savages were scen 
mingling like so many rats upon the water, as they. re- 
turned once more in disappointment from their fruitless 
pursuit. 

—»—— 
CHAPTER XXII. 


The sun had gone down, as he had risen, in all the 


now fast descending on the waters of the Huron. A 
slight breeze was just beginning to make itself felt from 
the land, the’ gradual rising of which was hailed by 
many an anxious heart, as the schooner, which had been 
making vain attempts to quit her anchorage during the 
day, now urged her light bows through the slightly cur- 
ing element. A death-like silence, interrupted only by 
the low gruff voice of a veteran seaman, as he issued, in 
technical language, the necessary orders for the manage- 
ment of the vessel, prevailed every where along her 
decks. The dress and general appearance of this indivi- 
dual announced him for a petty officer of the royal scr- 
vice; and it was evident, from the tc-:e of authority with 
which he spoke, he was now in the enjoyment of a tem- 
porary command. The crew, consisting of about thirty 
souls, and chiefly veterans of the same class, were assem- 


bled along the gangways, cach man wearing a brace of|dced that it was her brother. 


pistols in the belt, which, moreover, secured a naked cut- 
lass around his loins; and these now lingered near the 
several guns that were thrown out from their gloomy 
looking ports, as if ready for some active service. But, 
although the arming of these men indicated hostile pre- 
paration, there was none of that buoyancy of movement 
and animation of feature to be observed? which so usually 
characterise the indomitable daring of the British sailor. 
Some stood leaning their heads pensively on their hands 
against the rigging and hammocks that were stowed 
away along the bulwarks, after the fashion of war ships 
in boarding ; others, with arms tightly folded across their 
chests, gazed earnestly and despondingly on the burning 
fort in the distance, amid the rolling volumes of smoke 
and flame from which, ever and anon, arose the fiendish 


of consciousness she had exhibited. 


or apprehension of the present. 


character. 
on which her burning head reposed, looked steadfastly in 


reason to suppose her life has been spared ?” 


coypled with the name of her cousin arose all the horrid 


ducing it to ashes. Nor was this the only object of their 
attention. On the sand bank alluded to in our last chap- 
ter were to be dimly seen through the growing dusk, the 
dark outlines of many of the savages, who, frantic with 
rage at their inability to devote thein to the same doom, 
were still unwilling to quit-a spot which approached 
them nearest to the last surviving objects of their enmity. 
Around this point were collected numerous canoes, filled 
also with warriors ; and, at the moment wiien the vessel, 
obeying the impulse given by her flowing sails, glided 
from her anchorage, these followed, scudding in her 
wake, and made a show of attacking her in the stern. 
The suddc. yawing of the schooner, however, in bring- 
ing her tier of bristling ports into view, had checked the 
ardour of the pursuing fleet; and the discharge of a sin- 
gle gun, destroying in its course three of their canoes, 
and carrying death among those who directed them, had 
driven them back, in the greatest hurry and confusion, 
to their yelling and disappointed comrades. 

The after-deck of the schooner preseuted a different, 
though not less sombre and discouraging scene. On a 
pile of mattrasses lay the light and almost inanimate form 
of Clara de Haldimar; her fair and redundant hair over. 
shadowing her pallid brow and check, and the dress she 
had worn at the moment of her escape from the fort still 
spotted with the blood of her generous but unfortunate 
preserver. Close at her side, with her hands clasped in 
his, while he watched the expression of deep suffering 


one pre-occupied with some other subject of painfal in- 
terest, sat, on an empty shot-box, the young man in 
sailor’s attire, whose cutlass had performed the double 
service of destroying his own immediate opponent, and 
avenging the death of the devoted Baynton. At the head 
of the rade couch, and leaning against a portion of the 
schooner’s stern-work, stood his companion, who from 
delicacy appeared to have turned away his eyes from the 
group below, merely to cast them vacantly on the dark 
waters through which the vessel was now beginning tq 
urge her course. 

Such was the immediate position of this little party, 
when the gun fired at the Indians was heard booming 
heavily ‘along the lake. The loud report, in exciting 
new sources of alarm, seemed to have dissipated the spell 
that had hitherto chained the energies and perception of 
the still weak, but now highly excited girl, 

“ Oh, Captain Baynton, where are we ?” she exclaimed, 
starting up suddenly in terror, and throwing her arms 
around him who sat at her side, as if she would have clung 
to him for protection. “ Is the horrid massacre not finished 
yet? Whore is Madeline ? where is my cousin? Oh, 
I cannot leave the fort without her.” 

“ fla! where indeed is she ?”’ exelaimed the youth, as 
he clasped his trembling and scarcely conscious burden 
to his chest, “ Almighty God, where is she?” ‘Then, 
after a short pause, and in a voice of tender but exquisite 
anguish, “Clara, my beloved sister, do you not know me ? 
It is not Baynton but your brother, who now clasps you 
to his breaking heart.” 

A deluge of tears was the only answer of the wretched 
girl. ‘They were the first she had shed,—the first marks 
Hitherto her heart 
had been oppressed; every fibre of her brain racked 
almost to bursting, and filled only with ghastly flitting 
visions of the dreadful horrors she had scen perpetrated, 
she had continued, since the moment of her fainting in 
the block-house, as one bereft of all memory of the past, 
But now, the full out- 
pouring of her grief relieved her overcharged brain and 
heart, even while the confused images floating before 
her recollection acquired a more tangible and painful 
She raised herself a moment from the chest 


the face that hung anxiously over her own, and saw in. 
She tried to speak, but 
she could not utter a word, for the memory of all that 
had occurred that fatal morning rushed with mountain 
weight upon her fainting spirit, and again she wept, and 
nore bitterly than before. 

The young man pressed her in silence to his chest ; 
nor was it until she had given full vent to her grief, that. 
he ventured to address her on the subject of his own 
immediate sorrows. At length, when she appeared 
somewhat calm, he observed, in a voice broken by emo- 
tion,— 

“Clara, dearest, what account have you to give me of 
Madeline? Has she shared the fate of all? or have you 


Another burst of tears succeeded to these questions, for 


reflected from each set feature, and yet with the air of 


as she coukd compose herself, she briefly stated all she 
had witnessed of’ the affair, from the moment when the 
boat of the schooner was scen to meet the strange look- 
ing object on the water, to that when she had beheld her 
ill-fated cousin borne away apparently lifeless in the 
arms of the tall Indian by whom she had been captured. 

During thisrecital, the heart of Captain de Haldimar,— 
for it was he,—beat audibly against the check that still 
reposed on his breast; but when his sister had, in a faift 
voice, closed her melancholy narrative with the manner 
of her cousin's disappearance, he gave, a sudden start, 
uttering at the same time an exclamation of joy. 

“ Thank God, she still lives?” he cried, pressing his sis- 
ter once more in fondness to his heart; then turning to 
his companion, who, although seemingly abstracted, had 
been a silent and attentive witness of the scene,—* By 
heaven ! Valletort, there is yet a hope. She it was indeed 
whom we saw borne out of the fort, and subsequently 
ee to walk by the cruel Indian who had charge of 
ier. 

“ Valletort, Valletort,” murmured Clara unconsciously, 
her sick heart throbbing with she knew not what. “How 
is this, Frederick 7—Where, then, is Captain Baynton ? 
and how came you here ?” ; 

“ Alas! Clara, poor Baynton isno more. Even at the 
moment when he confided the unconscious burden, 
preserved at the peril of his own life, to the arms of Sir 
Everard here, he fell beneath the tomahawk of a pursuing 
savage. Poor, noble, generous Baynton,” he continued, 
mournfully ; “to him, indeed, Clara, are you indebted for 
your life; yet was it purchased at the price of his own.” 
Again the pained ang affectionate girl wept bitterly, 
and her brother proceeded :— 

“The strange object you saw on the lake, my love, was 
nothing more than a canoe disguised with leafy boughs, 
in which Sir Everard Valletort and myself, under the 
guidance of old Frangois of the Fleur de lis, whom you 
must recollect, have made the dangerous passage of the 
Sinclair in the garb of duck hunters,—which latter we 
had only discarded on reaching the schooner, in order to 
assume another we conceived better suited to our pur- 
pose. Alas!” and he struck his hand violently against 
his brow, “had we made directly for the shore without 
touching the vessel at all, there might have been time to 
save those we came to apprise of their danger. Do you 
not think there was, Valletort ?” 

“ Most assuredly not,” returned his companion, anxi- 
ous to remove the impression of self-blame that existed 
in the mind of Captain de Haldimar. “ From the mo- 
ment of our reaching the schooner, which lay imme- 
diately in our route, to that when the shout was raised 
by the savages as they rushed into the fort, there was 
scarcely an interval of three minutes; and it would have 
required a longer period to have enabled us even to gain 
the shore.” 

“Thank, thank you for that!” exclaimed the officer, 
drawing himself up with the air of one who breathes , 
more freely. “I would not, for the wealth and honours 
of the united world, that such a cause for self-reproach 
should linger on my mind. By heaven! it would break 
my heart to think we had been in time to save them,and 
yet had lost the opportunity through even one moment of 
neglect.” Then turning once more to his sister,— Now, 
Clara, that I sce you in safety, I have another sacred 
duty to perform. I must leave you, but not alone.” 

“ What mean you, F seed ” exclaimed his agi- 
tated sister, clinging more closely to his embrace. 
“ Scarce have we met, and you talk of Jeaving me. Oh, 
whither would you go?” 

“Surely, my love,” and he spoke half reproachfully, 
although with tenderness of accent, “my meaning must 
be obvious. But what do I say? You know it not. 
Madeline still lives. We saw her, as we pulled towards 
the shore, led across the clearing in the direction of 
Chabouiga. Hear me, then: the canoe in which we 
came is still towing from the vessel’s stern, and in this 
do I mean to embark, without further loss of time, in 
search of her who is dearer to me than existence. I 
know,” he pursued with emotion, “ I have but little hope 
of rescuing, even if I do succeed in finding her: but at 
least I shall not have to suffer under the self-reproach of 
having neglected the only chance that now lies within 
my reach. If she be doomed to dic, I shall then have 
nothing left to live for except you, Clara,” he con- 
cluded, after a pause, pressing the weeping girl to his 
heart, as he remarked how much she seemed pained by 
the declaration. 

Having placed his sister once more on the couch, and 
covered her with a cloak that had been brought from the 











yell of those who, having already sacked, were now re- |associations connected with her loss. As soon, however, 
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mar now rose from his humble seat, and grasping the 
hand of his friend,-- ; 

“ Valletort,” he said, “I commit this dear girl to your 
keeping. Hitherto we have been equal sharers in an en- 
terprise haying for its object the preservation of our mu- 
tual companions and friends. At present, interests of a 
more personal nature occupy my attention; and to these 
must I devote myself alone. I trust you will reach De- 
troit im safety; and when you have delivered my unfor- 
tunate sister into the arms of her father, you will say to 
him from me, I could not survive the loss of that being to 
whom I had sworn eternal fidelity and affection. Frangois 
must be my only companion on this occasion. Nay,” he 
continued, pointing to his sister, in answer to the rising re- 
monstrance of the baronet, “* will you desert the precious 
charge I have confided to your keeping? Recollect, 
Valletort,” in a more subdued tone, “ that besides your- 
self, there will be none near her but rude and uneducated 
sailors;—honest men enough jn their way, it is true ; 
but wot the sort of people to whom I should like to con- 
fide my poor sister.” 

The warm and silent pressure by Sir Everard of his 
hand announced his participation in the sentiment ; and 
Captain de Haldimar now hastened forward to apprise 
the Canadian of his purpose. He found mine host of the 
Fleur de lis seated in the forecastle of the schooner ; and 
with an air of the most perfect unconcern discussing a 
substantial meal, consisting of dried uncooked venison, 
raw onions, and Indian corn bread, the contents of a 
large bag or wallet that lay at his feet. No sooner, how- 
ever, hadthe impatient officer communicated his design, 
asking at the same time if he might expect his assistance 
in the enterprise, than the unfinishéd meal of the Cana- 
djan was discontinued, the wallet refilled, and the large 
greasy clasp-knife with which the portions had been 
separated, closed and thrust into a pocket of his blanket 
aaat! 

“ I shall goto de devils for you, capitaine, if we must,” 
he said, as he raised his portly form, not without effort, 
from the deck, slapping the shoulder of the officer at the 
same time somewhat rudely with his hand. There was 
nothing, however, offensively familiar in this action. It 
expressed merely the devotedness of heart with which the 
man lent himself to the service to which he had pledged 
himself, and was rather complimentary than otherwise to 
him to whom it was directed. Captain de Haldimar took 
it in the light in which we have just shown it, and he 
grasped and shook the rough hand of the Canadian with 
aa earnestness highly gratifying to the latter. 

Every thing was now in readiness for their departure. 
The canoe, still covered with its streaming boughs, was 
drawn close up to the gangway, and a few hasty neces- 
saries thrown in. While this was passing, the officer 
had again assumed his disguise of a duck-hunter; and 
he now appeared in the blanket costume in which we 
introduced Sir Everard and himself in the eleventh chap- 
ter. 

“If I may be so bold as to put in my oar, your hon- 
our,’ —said the veteran boatswain, on whom the com- 
anand of the schooner had fallen, as he now advanced, 
roling his quid in his mouth, and dropping his hat on 
his shonlder, while the fingers of the hand which 
clutched it were busily oceupied in scratching his bald 
head,—* if I may be so bold, there is another chap here 
as might better sarve your honvur’s pu pose than that 
‘ere fat Canadian, who seems to think only of stuffing 
while his betters are fasting.” 

“And who is he, my good Mullins?” asked Captain 
de Haldimar. 

* Why, that ‘ere Ingian, vour honour, as began the 
butchery in the fort, yonder, by trying to kill Jack Ful- 
ler while he laid asleep this morning, waiting for the 
captain in the jolly boat. Jack never sced him coming, 
until he felt his black hands upon his throat, and then 
he ups with the tiller at his noddle, and sends him 
floundering across the boat’s thwarts like a flat-fish. I 
thought, your honour, seeing as how I have got the 
command of the schaaner, of tying him up to the main. 
roast, and giving him two or three round dozen or so, 
and then sending him to swim among the mascannangy 
with a twenty-four pound shot in his neckcloth; but, 
seeing as how your honour is going among them sa- 
vages agin, | thought as how some good might be done 
with him, if your honour could contrive to keep him in 
tow, and close under your lee quarter, to prevent his es- 
cape.” 

“ At all events,” returned the officer, after a pause of 
some moments, during which he appeared to be delibe- 
rating on his course of action, “ it may be dangerous to 
keep him in the vesse] ; and yet, if we take him ashore, 





he may be the weans of our more immediate destruc- 
tion ; unless, indeed, as you observe, he can be so secur- 
ed as to prevent the possibility of escape; but that I 
very much doubt indeed. Where is he, Mullins? J 
should like to see and question him.” 

* He shall be up, your honour, in no time,” replied 
the sailor, once more resuming his hat, and moving a 
pace or two forward, Then addressing two or three 
men in the starboard gangway in the authoritative tone 
of command :—* Bear a hand there, my men, and cast 
off the lashings of that black Ingian, and send him aft, 
here, to the officer.” 

The order was speedily executed. In a few minutes 
the Indian stood on the quarter-deck, his hands firmly 
secured behind, and his head sunk upon his chest in sul- 
len despondency. Jn the increasing gloom in which 
objects were now gradually becoming more and more 
indistinct, it was impossible tor Captain de Haldimar to 
distinguish his features; but there was something in 
the outline of the Indian’s form that impressed him 
with the conviction he had seen it before. Advancing 
a pace or two forward, he pronounced, in an emphatic 
and audible whisper, the name*of * Oucanasta !”’ 

The Indian gave an involuntary start,—uttered a 
deep interjectional “* Ugh !’—and, raising his head from 
his chest, fixed his eye heavily on the officer. 

** Hook ynaster !—Hookynaster !” growled Jack Ful- 
ler, who had fo!lowed to hear the examination of his 
immediate captive: * why, your honour, that jaw-break- 
ing name reminds me as how the chap had a bit of a 
paper when I chucked him into the jolly boat, stuck in 
his girdle. 1t was covered over with pencil-marks, as 
writing like; but all was rubbed out agin, except some 
such sort of a name as that.” 

* Where is it ?—what have you done with it ?” hastily 
asked Captain de Haldimar. 

* Here, in my backy-box, your honour. I kept it safe, 
thinking as how it might sarve to let us know all about 
it afterwards.” 

The sailor now drew from the receptacle just named 
a dirty piece of folded paper, deeply impregnated with 
the perfume of stale and oft rechewed quids of coarse 
tobacco; and then, with the air of one conscious of hav- 
ing “rendered the state some service,” hitched up his 
trowsers with one hand, while with the other he extend- 
ed the important document. 

To glance his eye hurriedly over the paper by the 
light of a dark lanthorn that had meanwhile been 
brought upon deck, unclasp his hunting-knife, and di- 
vide the ligatures of the captive, and then warmly press 
his liberated hands within his own, were, with Captain 
de Haldimar, but the work of a minute. 

“ Hilloa! which the devil way does the wind blow 
now ?”” muttered Fuller, the leer of self-satisfaction that 
had hitherto played in his eye rapidly giving place tq 
an air of seriousness and surprise; an expression that 
was not at all diminished by an observation from his 
new commander. 


“T tell you what it is, Jack,” said the latter, impres- 
sively ; “1 don’t pretend to have more gumption (qu. dis- 
cernment ?) than my messmates ; but | can see through 
a millstone as clear as any man as ever heaved a Jead 
in these here lakes; and may I never pipe boatswain’s 
whistle again, if you ar’n’t, some how or other, in the 
wrong box. That ’ere Ingian ’s ove of us!” 

The feelings of Captain de Haldimar may easily be 
comprehended by our readers, when, on glancing at the 
paper, he found himself confirmed in the impression 
previously made on him by the outline of the captive’s 
form. The writing, nearly obliterated by damp, had 
been rudely traced by his own pencil, on a leaf torn 
from his pocket-book on the night of his visit to the 
Indian encampment, and at the moment when, seated 
on the fatal log, Oucanasta had generously promise: 
her assistance in at least rescuing his betrothed bride. 
They were addressed to Major de Haldimar, and briefly 
stated that a treacherous plan was in contemplation by 
the enemy to surprise the fort, which the bearer, Ouca- 
nasta (the latter word-strongly marked), would fully ex- 
plain, if she could possibly obtain access within. From 
the narrative entered into by Clara, who had particular- 
ly dwelt on the emotions of fear that had sprung up in 
her own and cousin's heart by the sudden transforma- 
tion of a supposed harmless beaver into a fierce and 
threatening savage, he had no difficulty in solving the 
enigma. 

The Indian, in whom he had recognised the young 
chief who had saved him from the fury of Wacousta, 
had evidently been won upon by his sister to perform a 
service which offered so much less difficulty-to a war- 





rior than to a woman ; and it was clear, that, finding all 
other means of communication with the fort, undisco- 
vered by his own people, impracticable, he bad availed 
himself of the opportunity, when he saw the boat wait- 
ing on the’ strand, to assume a disguise so well adapted 
to insure success, It was no remarkable thing to see 
both the beaver and the otter moving on the calm sur- 
face of the waters in the vicinity of the forts, even at 
mid-day ; and, occupied as the Indians were, to a man, 
at that moment with their cruel projects, it was by no 
means likely that their attention should have been call- 
ed off from these to. so apparently unimportant a cir- 
cumstance. ‘The act that had principally alarmed the 
cousins, and terminated, as we have seen, in the sudden 
attack of the sailor, had evidently been misconceived. 
The hand supposed to be feeling for the heart of the 
sluggard, had, in all probability, been placed on his 
chest with a view to arouse him from his slumber; 
while that which was believed to have been dropt to the 
handle of his knife, was, in reality, merely secking the 
paper that contained the announcement, which, if then 
delivered, might have saved the garrison. 

Such was the train of conjecture that now passed 
through the mind of the officer; but, although he thus 
placed the conduct of the Indian in the most favourable 
light, his impression received no confirmation from the 
lips of the latter. Sullen and doggedly, notwithstand- 
ing the release from his bonds, the Ottawa bung his 
head upon his chest, with his eyes riveted on the deck, 
and obstinately refused to answer every question put to 
him by his deliverer. ‘This, however, did not the less 
tend to confirm Cuptain de Haldimar in his belief. He 
knew enough of the Indian character, to understand 
the indignant, and even revengeful spirit likely to be 
aroused by the treatment the savage had met with in 
return for his intended services. He was aware that, 
without pausing to reflect on the fact, that the sailor, 
ignorant of his actual purpose, could merely have seen 
in him an enemy in the act of attempting his life, the 
chief would only consider and inflame himself over the 
recollection of the blow inflicted; and that, with the 
true obstinacy of his race, he would rather suffer capti- 
vity or death itself, than humble the haughty pride of 
his nature, by condescending to an explanation with 
those by whom he feit himself so deeply injured. Still, 
even amid all his own personal griefs,—gricfs that ren- 
dered the boon in some degree at present valueless,— 
Captain de Haldimar could not forget that the youth, 
no matter by what motive induced, had rescued him 
from a dreadful death on a previous occasion. With 
the generoys warmth, therefore, of a grateful mind, he 
now sought to impress on the Indian the deep sense of 
obligation under which he laboured; explaining at the 
same time the very natural error into which the sailor 
had fallen, and coneluding with a declaration that he 
was free to quit the vessel in the canoe in which he 
himself was about to take his departure for the shore, 
in search of her whom his sister had pledged herself, at 
all hazards, to save. 

The address of the officer, touching and impressive as 
language ever is that comes from the heart, was not al- 
together without effect on the Indian. Several times 
he. interrapted him with a “short, quick, approving 
“Ugh!” and when he at’ length received the assurance 
that he was no longer a prisoner, he raised his eyes ra- 
pidly, although without moving his head, to the counte- 
nance of his deliverer. Already were his lips opening 
to speak fur the first time, when the attention of the 
group around him was arrested by his giving a sudden 
start of surprise. At the same moment he raised his 
head, stretched his neck, threw forward his right ear, 
and, uttering a load and emphatic “ Waugh!” pointed 
with his finger over the bows of the vessel. 

All listened for upwards of a minute in mute sus- 
pense; and then a faint and scarcely distinguishable 
sound was heard in the direction in which he pointed. 
Scarcely had it floated on the air, when a shrill, loud, 
and prolonged cry, of peculiar tendency, burst hurriedly 
and eagerly from the lips of the captive ; and, spreading 
over the broad expanse of water, seemed to be re-echoed 
back from every foint of the surrounding shore. 

Great was the confusion that followed this startling 
yeil on the decks of the schooner. ‘“ Cut the hell-fiend 
down !”—* Chuck him overboard !’"—“ We are betray- 
ed!"—“Every man to his gun!”—“ Put the craft 
about!” were among the numerous exclamations that 
now rose simultaneously from at least twenty lips, and 
almost drowned the loud shriek that burst again from 
the wretched Clara de Haldimar, 


“ Stop, Mullins !—Stop, men!” shouted Captain de 
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Ikaldimar, firmly, as the excited boatswain, with two or 
three of his companions, now advanced with the inten- 
tion of laying violent hands on the Indian. | * I will 
answer for his fidelity with my life. If he be false, it 
will be time enough to punish him afterwards; but let 
us calmly await the issue like men. Hear me,” he 
proceeded, as he remarked their incredulous, uncertain, 
and still threatening air ;—* this Indian saved me from 
the tomahawks of his tribe not a week ago; and, even 
now, he has become our captive in the act of taking a note 
from me to the garrison, to warn them of their danger. 
But for that slumbering fool,” he added, bitterly, point- 
ing to Fuller, who slept when he should have watched, 
“ yon fort would not now have been what it is,—a mass 
of smoking ruins. He has an ocean of blood upor his 
soul, that all the waters of the Huron can never wash 
out !” : 

Struck by the vehement manner of the officer, and 
the disclosure he had just made, the sailors sunk once 
more into inaction and silence. The boatswain alone 
spoke. . 

“TI thought, your honour, as how Jack Fuller, who 
sartainly is a better hand at a snooze than a watch, had 
got into a bit of a mess; but, shiver my topsails, if I 
think it ’s quite fair to blame him, neither, for clapping 
a stopper on the Ingian’s cable, seeing as how he was 
expecting a shot between wind and water. Still, as the 
chap turns out to be an honest chap, and has saved your 
honour’s life above all, I don’t much care if I give him 
a grip. Here, old fellow, tip us your fist !” 

Without seeming to understand that his cry had been 
productive of general and intense alarm throughout the 
vessel, the Indian had viewed the sudden rushing of the 
crew towards him as an act of gratuitous hostility ; and, 
without shrinking from the attack, had once more re- 
sumed his original air of dogged sullenness. It was 
evident to him, from the discussion going on, that some 
violence, about to be offered to his person, had only 
been prevented by the interference of the officer. With 
the natural haughtiness of his savage nature, he there- 
fore rejected the overtures of the sailor, whose hand he 
had observed among the first that were raised against 
him. 


While the angry poatswain ‘was yet rolling his quid | not urged, as it had approached, by one paddle, but by 
within his capacious jaws, racking his brain for the liwo, 


strongest language wherein to give vent to his indigna-| cation; and his firmness, hitherto supported by the 


tion, his ears were suddenly sahuted by a low but clear 
“ Hilloa !” from the bows of the schooner. 
“ Ay, ay !” was the brief response. 


was that of the man on the look-out. 


produced by a single paddle rapidly dividing the water, 
was heard by every anxious ear. 


and there appeared in the overcast heavens. Hitherto no || 


object could be discoveed by those who strained their}on which he had first planted himself: 
eyes eagerly and painfully through the gloom, although | however, he had joined the mysterious party in the canoe, 
the sounds became at each moment more distinct. It was|from the fact of the second paddle’ having been detected ; 
evident the party, guided by the noise of the rippling]and all attempts at pursuit, without endangering the 
waves that fell from the bows of the schooner, was en-]| vessel on the shallows, whither the course of the fugitives 
abled to follow up a course, the direct clue to which had] was now directed, was declared by the boatswain utterly 
been indicated by the ery of the captive. Every man |jimpracticable. 


stood near his gun on the starboard battery, and the 


burning matches hanging over their respective buckets | seemed to put the climax to the despair of the unfortun- 
ready to be seized at a moment's notice. Still, but little] ate officer. “ ‘Then is our every hope lost!” he groaned 
room for apprehension existed: for the practised ear of} loud, as, quitting the centre of the vessel, he slowly 
the mariners could easily tell that a solitary bark alone |traversed the deck, and once more stood at the side of 
approached ; and of one, or even ten, they entertained no|hjs no less unhappy and excited sister. 
fear. Suddenly, as the course of ‘the vessel was now]or two he remained with his arms folded across his 
changed a point to windward,—a movement that brought | chest, gazing on the dark outline of her form ; and then, 
her bows more off the adjacent shore,—the sound, in]in a wild paroxysm of silent, tearless grief, threw himself 
which all were more or less interested, was heard not|saddenly on the edge of the couch, and clasping her in a 
more than twenty yards off, and in a line with the long close embrace to his audibly beating heart, lay like 
gangway at which the principal of the crew were assem- | one bereft of all sense and consciousness of surrounding 
bled. In the next minute the low hull of a canoe came objects. 


in sight, and then a tall and solitary human figure was 
seen in the stern, bending alternately to the right and to 
the left, as the paddle was rapidly and successively 
changed from side to side. 


Another deep and exulting “ Ugh !” was now heaved |the schooner, yet in all the anxiety that might be sup- 


c ‘ tottered like a drunken man for support against the main- 
“There ’s something approaching us ahead, on the} pact, 


weather fore quarter,” continued the same voice, which | hand, with the air of one immersed in the most profound 
abstraction ; while the crew, at once alarmedand touched 
The most profound silence now pervaded the deck.|by the deep distress into which this mysterious circum- 
Every individual, including Captain de Haldimar andj}stance bad plunged him, stood silently and respectfully 
the boatswain, had flown to the gangway of the quarter|watching his emotion. 
indicated, which was on the side occupied by the couch Jattitude of painful repose, like one awakening from a 
of the unfortunate Clara. Presently a noise like that}dream, and demanded what had become of the Indian. 


Night had long since | where: to be seen. 
thrown her mantle over the surrounding waste ; and all|{cabin and in the fore decks, and men were sent up aloft 
that was to be seen reftected from the bosom of the |}to see if he had secreted himself in the rigging; but all 
gradually darkening river, scarcely ruffled by the yet)returned, stating he was no where to be found. 
incipient breeze, were a few straggling stars, that here |disappeared from the vessel altogether, yet no one knew 


spot on which he had first rested, while Fuller prepared a 
coil of rope to throw to the active steersman. 

“ Avast there, Jack !” growled the boatswain, address. 
his craft on, and grapple at the same time? Just pass 
gently into her.” 

The head of the canoe was now near enough for the 
purpose. The sailor did as he was desired, having pre- 
viously divested himself of his shoes, and leaping forward, 
alighted on what appeared to be a bundle of blankets 
stowed away in her bows. No sooner, however, had he 
secured his fogting, when with another desperate leap, 
and greatly to the astonishment of all around, he bounded 
ouce more to the deck of the schooner, his countenance 
exhibiting every mark of superstitious alarm. In the 
act of quitting the canve he had spurned her violently 
several feet from the vessel, which the silent steersman 
was again making every effort to reach. 


gangway to learn the cause of this extraordinary con- 
uct. “ Damn my eyes, if you ar’nt worse scared than 
when the Ingian stood over you in the jolly boat.” 
“Scared, ay, to be sure I am; and so would you be 
scared too, if you ’d a sce’d what I did. May I never 
touch the point at Portsmouth, if I a’n’t seen her ghost.” 
“« Where ?—whose giiost ?—what ghost ?—what do you 
mean, Jack ?”’ exclaimed several of the startled men in 
the same breath, while the superstitious dread so com- 
mon to mariners drew them still closer in the group that 
encircled their companion. 
“ Well, then, as 1 am a miserable sinner,” returned the 
man, impressively, and in a low tonc, “I sce’d in the 
bows of the canoe,—and the hand that steered it was not 
made of flesh and blood like ours,—what do you think ?— 
the ghost of- sig . 
Captain de Haldimar heard no more. At a single 
bound he had gained the ship’s side. He strained his 
eyes anxiously over the gangway in search of the canoe, 
but it was gone. A death-like silence throughout the 
deck followed the communication of the sailor, and in 
that pause the sound of the receding boat could be heard, 





The heart of the officer throbbed almost to suffo- 


manly energies of his nature, now failed him quite. Heed- 
less of appearances, regardless of being overlooked, he 


For a moment or two he leant his head upon his 


Suddenly he started from his 


“very one looked around, but the captive was no 
Search was made below, both in the 


He had 


10w; for he had not been observed to stir from the spot 
It was plain 


The announcement of the Indian’s disappearance 
Pp 


For a moment 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
The night passed away without further event on board 





from the chest of the Indian, who stood calmly on the J posed incident to men so perilously situated. Habits of 


one end ofthe coil round your waist, and swing yourself 


“Why, what the devil’s the matter with you now ?”’}lusion. 
exclaimed the rough boatswain, who, as well as Captain|inent when the canoe approached the vessel, became 
de Haldimar and the rest of the crew, had quitted the | suddenly enveloped in the deepest gloom at its departure, 


long since acquired superstition, too powerful to be 
easily shaken off, moreover, contributed to the dejection 
of the mariners, among whom there were not wanting 


ing the’sailor; “ how can the stranger keep the bow of|those who believed the silent steersman was in reality 


what their comrade had represented,—an immaterial 
being, sent from the world of spirits to warn them of 
some impending evil. What principally gave weight 
to this impression were the repeated asseverations of 
Fuller, during the sleepless night passed by all on deck, 
that what he had seen was no other, could be no other, 
than a ghost! exhibiting in its hueless, fleshiess cheek, 
the well known lineaments of one who was supposed to 
be no more; and, if the story of their comrade had 
needed confirmation among men in whom faith in, 
rather than love for, the marvellous was a constitutional 
ingredient, the terrible effect that seemed to have been 
produced on Captain de Haldimar by the same myste- 
rious visitation would have been more than cortclusive. 
The very appearance of the night, too, favoured the de- 
The heavens, comparatively clear at the mo- 


as if toenshroud the course of those who, having so 
mysteriously approached, had also so unaccountably 
disappeared. Nor had this threatening state of the at- 
mosphere the counterbalancing advantage of storm and 
tempest to drive them onward through the narrow wa- 
ters of the Sinclair, and enable them, by anticipating 
the pursuit of their enemies, to shun the Scylla and 
Charbydis that awaited their more leisure advance. 
The wind increased not; and the disappointed seamen 
remarked, with dismay, that their craft scarcely made 
nore progress than at the moment when she first quit- 
ied her anchorage. 


It was now near the first hours of day ; and although, 
perhaps, none slept, there were few who were not appa- 
rently at rest, and plunged in the most painful reflections. 
Still occupying ber humble couch, and shielded from the 
night air merely by the cloak that covered her own 
blood-stained garments, lay the unhappy Clara, her deep 
groans and stifled sobs bursting occasionally from her 
pent-up heart, and falling on the ears of the mariners 
like sounds of fearful import, produced by the mysterious 
agency that already bore such undivided power over 
their thoughts. On the bare deck, at her side, lay her 
brother, his face turned upon the planks, as if to shut 
out all objects from eyes he had not the power to close; 
and, with one arm supporting his heavy brow, while the 
other, cast around the restless form of his beloved sister, 
seemed to offer protection and to impart confidence, even 
while his lips denied the accents of consolation. Seated 
on an empty hen-coop at their head, was Sir Everard 
Valletort, his back reposing against the bulwarks of the 
vessel, his arms folded across his chest, and his eyes 
bent mechanically on the man at the helm, who stood 
within a few paces of bim,—an attitude of absorption, 
which he, ever and anon, changed to one of anxious and 
enquiring interest, whenever the agitation of Clara was 
manifested in the manner already shown. 

The main deck and forecastle of the vessel presented 
a similar picture of mingled unquietness and repose. 
Many ofthe seamen might be seen seated on the gun- 
carriages, with their cheeks pressing the rude metal 
that served them for a pillow. Others lay along the 
decks, with their heads resting on the elevated hatches; 
while not a few, squatted on their haunches with their 
knees doubled up to their very chins, supported in that 
position the aching head that rested between their 
rough and horny palms. A first glance might have in- 
duced the belief that all were buried in the most profound 
slumber; but the quick jerking of a limb,—the fitful, 
sudden shifting of a position,—the utter absence of that 
deep breathing which indicates the unconsciousness of 
repose, only required to be noticed, to prove the living 
silence that reigned throughout was not born either of 
apathy or sleep. 

At the gangway at which the canoe had approached 
now stood the individual already introduced to our 
readers as Jack Fuller. The same superstitious terror 
that caused his flight had once more attracted him to 
the spot where the subject of his alarm first appeared to 
him; and, without seeming to reflect that the vessel, in 
her slow but certain progress, had left all vestige of the 
mysterious visitant behind, he continued gazing over the 
bulwarks on the dark waters, as if he expected at each 
moment to find his sight stricken by the same appalling 
vision. It was at the moment when he had worked u 
his naturally dull imagination to its highest perception 
of the supernatural, that he was joined by the rugged 
boatswain, who had passed the greater part of the night 
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in pacing up and down the decks, watching the aspect 
of the heavens, and occasionally tauting a rope or 
squaring a light yard, unassisted, as the fluttering of the 
canvass in the wind rendered the alteration necessary. 


“Well, Jack!” bluntly observed the latter in a gruff 


whisper that resembled the suppressed growling of a 
mastff, “ what are ye thinking of now ?—Not got over 
your flumbustification yet, that ye stand here, looking 
as sanctified as an old parson !” 

“Ill tell ye what it is, Mr. Mullins,” returned the 
sailor, in the same key; * you may make as much game 
on me as you like ; but these here strange sort of doings 
are somehow quizzical ; and, though I tears nothing in 
the shape of flesh and blood, still, when it comes to 
having to do with those as is gone to Davy Jones’ locker 
like, it gives a fellow an all overishness as isn’t quite 
the thing. You understand me ?” 

“Hang me if Ido!” was the brief rejoinder. 

“ Well, then,” continued Fuller, “if I must out with 
it, I must. I think that ’ere Ingian must have been 
the devil, or how could he come so sudden and unbe- 
knownst upon me, with the head of a’possam: and then 
agin, how could he get away from the craft without our 
seeing him? and how came the ghost on board of the 


canoe ?” 


“ Avast there, old fellow; you means not the head of 


a ’possum, but a beaver: but that ’ere’s all nat’r’] 
enough, and easily ‘counted for; but you hav’nt told us 
whose ghost it was, after all.’ 

“ No; the captain made such a spring to the gunwale, 
as frightened it all out of my head: but come closer, 
Mr. Mullins, and [ll whisper it in your ear.—Hark ! 
what was that?” 

“ T hears nothing,” said the boatswain, after a pause. 

“It’s very odd,” continued Fuller; “ but I thought as 
how I heard it several times afore you came.” 

“There’s something wrong, I take it, in your upper 
story, Jack Fuller,” coolly observed his companion; 
“ that ’ere ghost has quite capsized you.” 

“ Hark, again!” repeated the sailor, 
hear it then? A sort of'a groan, like.”’ 

“ Where, in what part!’ calmly demanded the boat- 
swain, though in the same suppressed tone in which the 
dialogue had been carried on. 


“Did’nt you 


“ Why, from the canoe that lies alongside there. I 
heard it several times afore.” 

“ Well, if you arn’t turned a real coward at last,” 
politely remarked Mr. Mullins. “Can’t the poor fat 


devil of a Canadian snooze a bit in his hammock, 
without putting you so completely out of your reckon- 
ing?” 

The Canadian—the Canadian !” hurriedly returned 
Fuller: “ why, don’t you see him there, leaning with 
his back to the mainmast, and as fast asleep as if the 
devil himself couldn’t wake him?” 

“Then it was the devil, you heard, if you like,” 
quaintly retorted Mullins: “but bear a hand and tell 
us all about this here ghost.” 

“ Hark, again! what was that?” once more enquired 
the excited sailor. 

“Only a gust of wind passing through the dried 
boughs of the canoe,” said the boatswain: ‘ but since 
we can get nothing out of that crazed noddle of yours, 
see if you can’t do something with your hands. That 
‘ere canoe running alongside, takes half a knot off the 
ship’s way. Bear a hand then, and cast off the painter, 
and let her drop astarn, that she may follow in our 
wake, Hilloa! what’s the matter with the man now ?” 

And well might he ask. With his eye-balls staring, 
his teeth chattering, his body half bent, and his arms 
thrown forward, yet pendent as if suddenly arrested in 
that position while in the act of reaching the rope, the 
terrified sailor stood gazing on the stern of the canoe ; 
in which, by the faint light of the dawning day, was to 
be seen an object well calculated to fill the least super- 
stitious heart with terror and dismay. Through an 
opening in the foliage peered the pale and spectral face 
of a human being, with its dull eyes bent fixedly and 
mechanieally upon the vessel. In the centre of the 
wan forehead was a dark incrustation as of blood, co- 
vering the superficies of a newly closed wound. ‘The 
pallid mouth was partially unclosed, so as to display a 
row of white and aparently lipless teeth; and the tea- 
tures were otherwise set and drawn, as those of one 
who is no longer of earth. Around the head was bound 
a covering so close, as to conceal every part save the 
face; and once or twice a hand was slowly raised, and 
pressed upon the blood spot that dimmed the passing 
fairness of the brow. Every other portion of the form 
was invisible. 


“ Lord have mercy upon us!” exclaimed the boat- 
swain, ina voice that, now elevated to more than its 
natural tone, sounded startlingly on the stillness of the 
scene; “ sure enough it is, indeed, a ghost !” 

“Ha! do you believe me now ?” returned Fuller, gain- 
ing confidence from the admission of his companion, 
and in the saine elevated key. “It is, as I hope to be 
saved, the ghost I see’d afore.” 

The commotion on deck was now every where uni- 
versal. The sailors started to their feet, and, with hor- 
ror and alarm visibly imprinted on their countenances, 
rushed tumaltuously towards the dreaded gangway. 

“* Make way—room, fellows !”’ exclaimed a hurried 
voice; and presently Captain de Haldimar, who had 
bounded like lightning from the deck, appeared with 
eager eye and excited cheek among them. To leapiuto 
the bows of the canoe, and disappear under the foliage, 
was the work of a single instant. All listened breath- 
lessly for the slightest sound; and then every heart 
throbbed with the most undefinable emotions, as his lips 
were heard giving utterance to the deep emotion of his 
own spirit,— 

“ Madeline, oh, my own lost Madeline!” he exclaimed 
with almost frantic energy of passion: “do I then 
press you once more to my doting heart? Speak, speak 
to me—for God’s sake speak, or I shall go mad! Air, 
air,—she wants air only—she cannot be dead.” 

These last words were succeeded by the furious rend- 
ing asunder of the fastenings that secured the boughs, 
and presently the whole went overboard, leaving revealed 
the tall and picturesque figure of the oflicer; whose left 
arm encircled while it supported the reclining and pow- 
erless form of one who well resembled, indeed, the spec- 
tre for which she had been mistaken, while his right 
hand was busied in detaching the string that secured a 
portion of the covering round her throat. At length it 
fell from her shoulders; and the well known form of 
Madeline de Haldimar, clad even in the vestments in 
which they had been wont to see her, met the astonished 
gaze of the excited seamen. Still there were some who 
doubted it was the corporeal woman whom they beleld ; 
and several of the crew who were catholics even made 
the sign of the cross as the supposed spirit was now 
borne up the gangway in the arms of the pained yet 
gratified De Haldimar: nor was it until her feet were 
seen finaliy resting on the deck, that Jack Fuller could 
persuade himself it was indeed Miss de Haldimar, 
and not her ghost, that lay clasped to the heart of the 
officer. 


With.the keen rush of the morning air upon her brow 
returned the suspended consciousness of the bewildered 
Madeline. The blood came slowly and imperceptibly 
to her cheek ; and her eyes, hitherto glazed, fixed, and 
inexpressive, looked enquiringly, yet with stupid won- 
derment, around. She started from the embrace of her 
lover, gazed alternately at his disguise, at himself, and 
at Clara; and then passing her hand several times ra- 
pidly across her brow, uttered an hysteric scream, and 
threw herself impetuously forward on the bosom of the 
sobbing girl; who, with extended arms, parted lips, and 
heaving bosom, sat breathlessly awaiting the first dawn 
of the returning reasou of her more than sister. 


We should vainly attempt to paint all the heart-rend- 
ing misery of the scene exhibited in the gradual resto- 
ration of Miss de Haldimar to her senses. From a state 
of torpor, produced by the freezing of every faculty into 
almost idiotcy, she was suddenly awakened to all the 
terrors of the past-; and the deep intonations of her rich 
voice were heard only in expressions of agony, that en- 
tered into the most iron.hearted of the assembled ‘sea- 
men; while they drew from the bosom of her gentle and 
sympathising cousin fresh bursts of desolating grief. 
Imagination itself would find difficulty in supplying the 
harrowing effect upon all, when, with upraised hands, 
and on her bended knees, her large eyes turned wildly 
up to heaven, she invoked in deep and startling accents 
the terrible retribution of a just God on the inhuman 
murderers of her father, with whose life-blood her gar- 
ments were profusely saturated; and then, with hyste- 
ric laughter, demanded why she alone had been singled 
out to survive the bloody tragedy. Love and affection, 
hitherto the first principles of her existence, then found 
no entrance into her mind, Stricken, broken-hearted, 
stultified to all feeling save that of her immediate 
wretchedness, she thought only of the horrible scenes 
through which she had passed; and.even he, whom at 
another moment she could have clasped in an agony of 
fond tenderness to her beating bosom,—he to whom she 
had pledged her virgin faith, and. was bound by the 
dearest of humun ties;—he whom she had so often 








longed to behold once more, and had thonght of, ("e 
preceding day, with all the tenderness of her impassion 

and devoted soul,—even he did not, in the first hours of 
her terrible consciousness, so much as command a sin- 
gle passing regard.. All the affections were for a period 
blighted in her bosom. She seemed as one devoted, 
without the power of resistance, to a grief which cal- 
cined and preyed upon all other feelings of the mind. 
One stunning and annihilating refiection seemed to en- 


gross every principle of her being ; nor was it for hours - 


after she had been restored to lite and recollection that 


‘ja deluge of burning tears, giving relief to her heart and 


a new direction to her feelings, enabled her at length to 
separate the past from, and in some degree devote her- 
self to, the present. Then, indeed, for the first time 
did she perceive and take pleasure in the presence of her 
lover; and clasping her beloved and weeping Clara to 
her heart, thank her God, in all the fervour of true piety, 
that she at least had been spared to shed a ray of com- 
fort on her distracted spirit. But we will not pain the 
reader by dwelling ona scene that drew tears even from 
the rugged and flint-nerved boatswain himself; for, 
although we should linger on it with minute anatomical 
detail, no powers of language we possess could convey 
the transcript as it should be. Pass we on, therefore, to 
the more immediate incidents of our narrative. 


The day now rapidly developing, full opportunity was 
afforded the mariners to survey the strict nature of their 
position. ‘To all appearance they were yet in the middle 
of the lake, for around them Jay-the belting sweep of 
forest that bounded the perspective of the equidistant 
circle, of which their bark was the focus or immediate 
centre. The wind was dying gradually away, and when 
at length the sun rose, in all his splendour, there was 
scarte air enough in the heavens to keep the sails from 
flapping against the masts, or to enable the vessel to obey 
her helm. In vain was the low and peculiar whistle of 
the seamen heard, ever and anon, in invocation of the 
departing breeze. Another day, calm and breathless as 
the preceding, had been chartered from the world of 
light ; and their hearts failed them, as they foresaw the 
difficulty of their position, and the almost certainty of 
their retreat being cut off. It was while labouring under 
the disheartening consciousness of danger, peculiar to 
all, that the inxious boatswain summoned Captain de 
Haldimar and Sir Everard Valletort, by a significant 
beck of the finger, to the side of the deck opposite to that 
on which still lay the suffering and nearly broken- 
hearted girls. 

“Well, Mullins, what now ?” enquired the former, as 
he narrowly scanned the expression of the old man’s 
features : “that clouded brow of yours, I fear me, bodes 
no agreeable information.” 

“Why, your honour, I scarcely knows what to say 
about it; but secing as I’m the only officer in the ship, 
now our poor captain is killed, God bless him ! | thought 
I might take the liberty to consult with your honours as 
to the best way of getting out of the jaws of them sharks 
of Ingians; and two heads, as the saying is, is always 
better than one.” 

“ And now you have the advantage of three,” observed 
the officer, with a sickly smile; “but I fear, Mullins, 
that if your own be not sufficient for the purpose, ours 
will be of little service. You must take counse! from 
your own experience and knowledge of nautical mat- 
ters.” 

“ Why, to be sure, your honour,” and the sailor rolled 
his quid from one cheek to the other, “I think I may 
say as how I'll venture to steer the craft with any man 
on the Canada lakes, and bring her. safe into port too; 
but secing as how I’m only a petty officer, and not yet 
recommended by his worship the governor for the full 
command, | thought it but right to consult with my 
superiors, not as to the management of the eraft, but the 
best as is to be done. What does your honour think of 
making for the high land over the larboard bow yonder, 
and waiting for the chance of the night breeze to take 
us through the Sinclair ?” 

“ Do whatever you think best,” returned the officer. 
“For my part, I scarcely can give an opinion. Yet how 
are we to get there? There does not appear to be a 
breath of wind.” 

“ Oh, that’s easily managed ; we have only to brail and 
furl up a little, to hide our cloth from the Ingians, and 
then send the boats a-head to tow the craft, while some 
of us lend a hand at her own sweeps. We shall get close 
under the Ice of the land afore night, and then we must 
pull up agin along shore, until we get within a mile or 
so of the head of the river.” 

“ But shall we not be seen by our enemies?” asked 
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Sir Everard; “ and will they not be on the watch for our 
movements, and intercept our retreat?” 

“ Now that’s just the thing, your honour, as they’re 
not likely to do, if so be as we bears away for yon 
headlands. I knows every nook and sounding round 
the lake; and odd enough if I didn’t, secing as how the 
craft circumnavigated it, at least, a dozen times since we 
‘have been cooped up here. Poor Captain Danvers! 
(may the devil take his murderers, I say, though it does 
make a commander of me for once ;) he used always to 
make for that ’ere point, whenever he wished to lie quiet; 
for never once did we sce so much as a single Ingian.on 
the headland. No, your honour, they keeps all at t’other 
side of the lake, secing as how that is the main road 
from Mackina to Detroit.” 

“Then, by all means, do so,” eagerly returned Cap- 
tain de Haldimar. “Oh, Mullins! take us but safely 
through, and if the interest of my father. can procure you 
a king’s commission, you shall not want it, believe me.” 

“ And if half my fortune can give additional stimulus 
to exertion, it shall be shared, with pleasure, between 
yourself and crew,” observed Sir Everard. 

“Thank your honours,—thank your honours,” said 
the boatswain, somewhat electrified by these brilliant 
offers. “ The lads may take the money, if they like ; all 
I cares about is the king’s commission. Give me but a 
swab on my shoulder, and the money will come fast 
enough of itself. But, still, shiver my topsails, if | wants 
any bribery to make me do my duty ; besides, if ’twas 
only for them poor. girls alone, I would go through fire 
and water to sarve them. I’m not very chicken-hearted 
in my old age, your honours, but 1 don’t recollect the 
time when I blubbered so much as I did when, Miss 
Madeline come aboard. But I can't bear to think of it; 
and now’let us see and get all ready for towing.” 

Every thing now became bustle and activity on board 
the schooner. The matches, no longer required for the 
moment, were extinguished, and the heavy cutlasses and 
pistols unbuckled from the loins of the men, and deposited 
near their respective guns. Light forms flew aloft, and, 
standing out upon the yards, loosely furled the sails that 
had previously been hauled and clewed up; but, as this 
was an operation requiring little time in so small a vessel, 
those who were engaged in it speedily glidcd to the deck 
again, ready for a more arduous service. ‘The boats had, 
meanwhile, been got forward, and into these the sailors 
sprang, with an alacrity that could scarcely have been 
expected from men who had passed not only the pre- 
ceding night, but many before it, in utter sleeplessness 
and despair. But the imminence of the danger, and the 
evident necessity existing for exertion, aroused them to 
new energy ; and the hitherto motionless vessel was now 
made to obey the impulse given by the tow ropes of the 
boats, in a manner that proved their crews to have 
entered on their toil with the determmation of men, re- 
solved to devote themselves in earnest to their task. Nor 
was the spirit of action confined to these. The long 
sweeps of the schooner had been shipped, and such of the 
crew as remained on board laboured effectually at them, 
—a service, in which they were essentially aided, not 
only by mine host of the Fleur de lis, but by the young 
officers themselves. 

At mid-day the headlands were seen looming largely 
in the distance, while the immediate shores of the ill- 
fated fortress were momentarily, and in the same pro- 
portion, disappearing under the dim line of horizon in 
the rear. More than half their course, from the spot 
whence they commenced towing, had been completed, 
when the harassed men were made to quit their oars, in 
order to partake of the scanty fare of the vessel, consist- 
ing chiefly of dried bear’s meat and venison. Spirit of 
any description they had none ; but, unlike their brethren 
of the Atlantic, when’ driven to extremities in food, they 
knew not what it was to poison the nutritious properties 
of the latter by sipping the putrid dregs of the water- 
cask, in quantities scarce sufficient to quench the fire of 
their parched palates. Unslaked thirst was a misery 
unknown to the mariners of these lakes: it was but to 
cast their buckets deep into the tempting clement, and 
water, pure, sweet, and grateful as any that ever bubbled 
from the moss-clad fountein of sylvan deity, came cool 
and refreshing to their lips, neutralising, in a measure, 
the crudities of the coarsest food. It was to this inesti- 
mable advantage the crew of the schooner had been 
principally indebted for their health, during the long 
series of privation, as far as related to fresh provisions 
and rest, to which they had been subjected. All appeared 
as vigorous in frame, and robust in health, as at the 
moment when they had last quitted the’ waters of the 
Detroit; and but for the inward sinking of the spirit, 
reflected in many a bronzed and furrowed brow, there 


was little to show they had been exposed to any very 
extraordinary trials. 

Their meal having been hastily despatched, and sweet- 
ened by a draught from the depths ofthe Huron, the sea- 
men once more sprang into their boats, and devoted 
themselves, heart and soul, to the completion of their 
task, pulling with a vigour that operated on each and all 
with a tendency to encouragement and hope. At length 
the vessel, still impelled by her own sweeps, gradually 
approached the-land; and at rather more than an hour 
before sunset was so near that the moment was deemed 
arrived when, without danger of being perceived, she 
might be run up along the shore to the point alluded to 
by the boatswain. Little more than another hour was 
occupied in bringing her to her station ; and the red tints 
of departing day were still visible in the direction of the 
ill-fated fortress of Michillimackinac, when the sullen 
rumbling of the cable, following the heavy splash of the 
anchor, announced the place of momentary concealment 
had been gained. 

The anchorage lay between two projecting headlands ; 
to the outermost extremities of which were to be seen, 
overhanging the lake, the stately birch and pine, con- 
nected at their base by an impenetrable brushwood, ex- 
tending to the very shore, and affording the amplest con- 
cealment, except from the lake side and the banks under 
which the schooner was moored. From the first quarter, 
however, little danger was incurred, as any canoes the 
savages might send in discovery of their course, must 
unavoidably be secn the moment they appeared over the 
line of the horizon, while, on the contrary, their own 
vessel, although much larger, resting on and identified 
with the land, must be invisible, except on a very near 
approach. In the opposite direction they were equally 
safe; for, as Mullins had truly remarked, none, save a 
few wandering hunters, whom chance occasionally led 
to the spot, were to be met with in a part of the country 
that lay so completely out of the track of communication 
between the fortresses. It was, however, but to double 
the second headland in their front, and they came within 
view of the Sinclair, the head of which was situated little 
more than a league beyond the spot where they now 
lay. Thus secure for the present, and waiting only for 
the rising of the breeze, of which the setting sun had 
given promise, the sailors once more snatched their 
hasty refreshment, while two of their number were sent 
aloft to keep a vigilant look-out along the circuit em- 
braced by the enshrouding headlands. 

During the whole of the day the cousins had conti- 
nued on deck clasped im each other’s arms, and shedding 
tears of bitterness, and heaving the most heart-rending 
sobs at intervals, yet but rarely conversing. The feel- 
ings of both were too much oppressed to admit of the 
utterance of their grief. ‘The vampire of despair had 
banqueted on their hearts. Often had Sir Everard and 
De Haldimar paused momentarily from the labour or 
their oars, to cast an eye of anxious solicitude on the 
scarcely conscivus girls, wishing, rather than expecting, 
to find the violence of their desolation abated, and that, 
in the full expansion of unreserved communication, they 
were relieving their sick hearts from the terrible weight 
of woe that bore them down. Captain de Haldimar had 
even once or twice essayed to introduce the subject him- 
self, in the hope that some fresh paroxysm, following 
their disclosures, would remove the horrible stupefaction 
of their senses; but the wild look and excited manner 
of Madeline, whenever he touched on the chord of her 
affliction, had as often caused him to desist. 

Towards the evening, however, her natural strength 
of character came in aid of his quiescent efforts to soothe 
her; and she appeared not only more composed, but 
more sensible of the impression produced by surround. 
ing objects. As the last rays of the sun were tinging 
the horizon, she drew up her form in a sitting position 
against the bulwarks, and, raising her clasped hands to 
heaven, while her eyes were bent long and fixedly on the 
distant west, appeared for some minutes wholly lost in 
that attitude of absorption, Then she closed her eyes; 
and through the swollen lids came coursing, one by one, 
over her quivering cheek, large tears, that seemed to 
scald a furrow where they passed. After this she became 
more calm—her respiration more free; and she even 
consented to taste the humble meal which the young 
man now offered for the third time. Neither Clara nor 
herself had eaten food since the preceding morning ; 
and the weakness of their frames contributed not a little 
to the increasing despondency of their spirits; but, not- 
withstanding several attempts previously made, they had 
rejected what was offered them, with insurmountable 
loathing. When they had now swallowed a few morsels 





of the sliced venison ham, prepared with all the delicacy 


the nearly exhausted resources of the vessel could sup- 
ply, accompanied by a small portion of the corn-bread of 
the Canadian, Captain de Haldimar prevailed on them to 
swallow a few drops of the spirit that still remuined in 
the canteen given them by Erskine on their departure 
from Detroit. ‘The genial liquid sent a kindling glow to 
their chilled hearts, and for a moment deadened the pun- 
gency of their anguish; and then it was that Miss de 
Haldimar entered briefly on the horrors she had witness- 
ed, while Clara, with her arm encircling her waist, fixed 
her dim and swollen eyes, from which a tear ever and 
anon rolled heavily to her lap, on those of her beloved 
cousin. 
—=_— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Without borrowing the affecting language of the un- 
happy girl—a language rendered even mure touching by 
the peculiar pathos of her tones, and the searching 
agony of spirit that burst at intervals through her nar- 
rative—we will merely present our readers with a brief 
‘summary of what was gleaned from her melancholy dis- 
closure. On bearing her cousin to the bed-roem, after 
the terrifying yell first heard from without the fort, she 
had flown down the front stairs of the block-house, in 
the hope of reaching the guard-room in time to acquaint 
Captain Baynton with what she and Clara had witnessed 
from their window. Scarcely, however, had she gained 
the exterior of the building, when she saw that officer 
descending from a point of the rampart immediately on 
her left, and almost in a line with the block-house. He 
was running to overtake and return the ball of the In- 
dian players, which had, at that moment, fallen into the 
centre of the fort, and was now rolling rapidly away 
from the spot on which Miss de Haldimar stood. The 
course of the ball led the pursuing officer out of the 
reach of her voice; and it was not until he had over- 
taken and thrown it again over the rampart, she could 
succeed in claiming his attention. No sooner, however, 
had he heard her hurried statement, than, without wait- 
ing to take the orders of his commanding officer, he 
prepared to join his guard, and gave directions for the 
immediate closing of the gates. But the opportunity 
was now lost. ‘I'he delay occasioned by the chase and 
recovery of the ball had given the Indians time to ap- 
proach the gates in a body, while the unsuspicious sol- 
diery looked on without so much as dreaming to prevent 
them; and Captain Baynton had scarcely moved torward 
in execution of his purpose, when the yelling fiends were 
seen already possessing themselves of the drawbridge, 
and exhibiting every appearance of fierce hostility. 
Wild, maddened at the sight, the almost frantic Made- 
line, alive only to her father’s danger, rushed back to- 
wards the council room, whence the startling yell from 
without had already been echoed, and where the tramp 
of feet, and the clashing of weapons, were distinguishable. 

Cut off from his guard, by the rapid inundation of 
warriors, Captain Baynton had at once seen the futility 
of all attempts to join the men, and his firet impression 
evidently had been to devote himself to the preservation 
of the cousins. With this view he turned hastily to Miss 
de Haldimar, and hurriedly naming the back staircase of 
the block-house, urged her to direct her flight to that 
quarter. But the excited girl had neither consideration 
nor fear for herself; she thought only of her father : and, 
even while the fierceness of contest was as its height 
within, she suddenly burst into the council room. ‘The 
confusion and horror of the scene that met her eyes no 
language can render: blood was flowing in every direc- 
tion, and dying and dead officers, already stripped of 
their scalps, were lying strewed about the room. Still 
the survivors fought with all the obstinacy of despair, 
and many of the Indians had shared the fate of their 
victims. Miss de Haldimar attempted to reach her 
father, then vigorously combating with one of the most 
desperate of the chiefs; but, before she could dart 
through the intervening crowd, a savage seized her by 
the hair, and brandished a tomahawk rapidly over her 
neck. At that moment Captain Baynton sent his glit- 
tering blade deep into the heart of the Indian, who, re- 
linquishing his grasp, fell dead at the feet of his intended 
victim. ‘The devoted officer then threw his left arm 
round her waist, and parrying with his sword-arm the 
blows of those who sought to intercept his flight, drag- 
ged his reluctant burden towards the door. Hotly press- 
ed by the remaining officers, nearly equal in number, 
the Sites were now compelled to turn and defend 
themselves in front, when Captain Baynton took that op- 
portunity of getting once more into the corridor, not, 
however, without having received a severe wound im- 
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lappel of his uniform in the hands of two savages who 
had successively essayed to detain him. At that moment 
the band without had succeeded in foreing open the door 
of the guard room; and the officer saw, at a glance, 
there was little time left for decision. In hurried and im- 
ploring accents he besought Miss de Haldimar to forget 
every thing but her own danger, and to suwnmon_ resolu- 
tion to tear herself from the scene : but prayer and en- 
treaty, and even force, were alike employed in vain. 
Clinging firmly to the rude balustrades, she refused to be 
led up the staircase, and wildly resisting all his efforts to 
detach her hands, declared she would again return to the 
scene of death, in which her beloved parent was so con- 
spicuous an actor. While he was yet engaged in this 
fruitless attempt to force her from the spot, the door of 
the council-room was suddenly burst open, and a group 
of bleeding officers, among whom was Major de Haldi- 
mar, followed by their yelling enemies, rushed wildly 
into the pa sage, and, at the ve ry foot of the stairs 
where they yet stood, the combat was renewed From 
that moment Miss de Haldimar lost sight of her gene- 
rous protector. Meanwhile the tumult of execrations, 
and groans, and yells, was at its height; and one by one 
she saw the unhappy officers sink beneath weapons yet 
recking with the blood of their comrades, until not more 
than three or four, including her father and the com- 
mander of the schooner, were left. At length Major de 
Haldimar, overcome by exertion, and faint from wounds, 
while his wild eye darted despairingly on his daughter, 
had his sword-arin desperately wounded, when the blade 
dropped to the earth, and a dozen weapons glittered 
above his head. ‘The wild shrick that had startled Clara 
then burst from the agonised heart of her maddened 
cousin, and she darted forward to cover her father’s head 
with her arms. But her senses failed her in the attempt; 
and the last thing she recollected was falling over the 
weltering form of Middleton, who pressed her, as she lay 
there, in the convulsive energy of death, to his almost 
pulseless heart. 

A vague consciousness of being raised from the earth, 
borne rapidly through the air, came over her even in the 
midst of her insensibility, but without any definite per- 
ception of the present, or recollection of the past, until 
she suddenly, when about midway between the fort and 
the point of wood that led to Chabouiga, opened her eyes, 
and found herself in the firm grasp of an Indian, whose 
features, even in the hasty and fearful glance she cast at 
the countenance, she fancied were not unfamiliar to her. 
Not another human being was to be seen in the clearing 
at that moment; for all the savages, including even the 
women assembled outside, were now within the fort as- 
sisting in the complex horrors of murder, fire, and 
spoliation. In the wild energy of returning reason and 
despair, the wretched girl struggled violently to free her- 
self; and so far with success, that the Indian, whose 
strength was evidently fast failing him, was compelled 
to quit his hold, and suffer her to walk. No sooner did 
Miss de Haldimar feel her feet touching the ground, 
when she again renewed her exertions to free herself, 
and return to the fort; but the Indian held her firmly 
secured by a leathern thong he now attaehed to her 
waist, and every attempt proved abortive. He was evi- 
dently much disconcerted at her resistance ; and more 
than once she expected, and almost hoped, the tomahawk 
at his side would be made to revenge him for the test to 
which his patience was subjected: but Miss de Haldi- 
mar looked in vain for the expression of ferocity and 
impatience that might have been expected from him at 
such a moment. ‘There was an air of mournfulness, 
and even kindness, mingled with severity, on his smooth 
brow that harmonised ill with the horrible atrocities in 
which he had, to all appearance, covered as he was with 
blood, been so recent and prominent an actor. ‘The In- 
dian remarked her surprise ; and then looking hurriedly, 
but keenly, around, and finding no living being near 
them, suddenly tore the shirt from his chest, and em- 
phatically pronouncing the names “ Oucanasta,” “ De 
Haldimar,” disclosed to the still struggling captive the 
bosom of a woman. After which, pointing in the direc- 
tion of the wood, and finally towards Detroit, she gave 
Miss de Haldimar to understand that was the course in- 
tended to be pursued. 

In a moment the resistance of the latter ceased. She 
at once recognised the young Indian woman whom her 
cousin had rescued from death: and aware, as she was, 
of the strong attachment that had subsequently bound 
her to her preserver, she was at no loss to understand 
how she might have been led to devote herself to the 
rescue of one whom, it was probable, she knew to be his 
affianced wife. Once, indeed, a suspicion of a different 
nature crossed her mind ; for the thought occurred to her 


she had only been saved from the general doom to be 
made the victim of private revenge—that it was only to 
glut the jealous vengeance of the woman at a more deli- 
berative hour, she ‘had been made a temporary captive. 
I'he apprehension, however, was no sooner formed than 
extinguished. Bitterly, deeply as she had reason to ab- 
| hor the treachery and cunning of the dark race to which 
her captor belonged, there was an expression of open- 
ness and sincerity, and even imploringness, in the coun- 
tenance of Oucanasta, which, added to her former know- 
ledge of the woman, at once set this fear at rest, induc- 
jing her to look upon her rather in the character of a dis- 
| uberentiod saviour, than in that of a cruel and vindictive 
| enemy, goaded on to the indulgence of malignant hate 
iby a spirit of rivalry and revenge. Besides, even were 
lher éruelest fears to be realised, what could await her 
worse than the past? If she could even succeed in get- 
ting away, it would only be to return upon certain 
| death ; and death only could await her, however refined 
the tortures accompanying its infliction, in the event of 
her quietly following and yielding herself up to the guid- 
ance of one who offered this slight consolation, at least, 
that she was of her own sex. But Miss de Haldimar 
was willing to attribute more generous motives to the 
Indian ; and fortified in her first impression, she signi- 
fied by signs, that scemed to be perfectly intelligible to 
her companion, she appreciated her friendly intentions, 
and confided wholly in her. 

No longer checked in her efforts, Oucanasta now di- 
rected her course towards the wood, still holding the 
thong that remained attached to Miss de Haldimar’s 
waist, probably with a view to deceive any individuals 
from the villages on whom they might chance to fall, 
into the belief that the English girl was in reality her 
prisoner. No sooner, however, had they entered the 
depths of the forest, when, instead of following the path 
that led to Chabouiga, Oucanasta took a direction to the 
left, and then moving nearly on a parallel line with the 
course of the lake, continued her flight as rapidly as the 
rude nature of the underwood, and the unpractised feet 
of her companion, would permit. They had travelled 
in this manner for upwards of four hours, without meet- 
ing a breathing thing, or even so much as exchanging a 
sound between themselves, when, at length, the Indian 
stopped at the edge of a deep cavern-like excavation in 
the earth, produced by the tearing up, by the wild tem- 
pest, of an enormous pine. Into this she descended, and 
presently re-appeared with several blankets, and two 
light painted paddles. Then unloosing the thong from 
the waist of the exhausted girl, she proceeded to disguise 
her in one of the blankets in the manner already shown, 
securing it over the head, throat, and shoulders with the 
badge of' captivity, now no longer necessary for her pur- 
pose. She then struck off at right angles from the course 
they had previously pursued; and in less than twenty 
minutes both stood on the lake shore, apparently at a 
great distance from the point whence they had originally 
set out. ‘The Indian gazed for a moment anxiously be- 
fore her; and then, with an exclamation, evidently 
meant to convey a sense of pleasure and satisfaction, 
pointed forward upon the lake. Miss de Haldimar fol- 
lowed, with eager and aching eyes, the direction of her 
finger, and beheld the well known schooner evidently 
urging her flight towards the entrance of the Sinclair. 
Oh, how her sick heart seemed ready to burst at that 
moment! From the vessel she turned her eyes away 
upon the distant shore, which it was fast quitting, and 
beheld a column of mingled flame and smoke towering 
far above the horizon, and attesting the universal wreck 
of what had so long been endeared to her as her home. 
And she had witnessec all this, and yet had strength to 
survive it! 

The courage of the unhappy girl had hitherto been 
sustained by no effort of volition of her own. From the 
moment when, discovering a friend in Oucanasta, she 
had yielded herself unresistingly to the guidance of that 
generous creature, her feelings had been characterised 
by an obtuseness strongly in contrast with the high ex- 
citement that had distinguished her previous manner. 
A dreamy recollection of some past horror, it is true, 
pursued her during her rapid and speechless flight; but 
any analysis of the causes conducing. to that horror, her 
subjugated faculties were unable to enter upon. She 
had followed her conductor almost without consciousness, 
and with such deep absorption of spirit, that she neither 
once conjectured whither they were going, nor what was 
to be the final issue of their flight, Bat now, when she 
stood on the lake shore, suddenly awakened, as if by 
some startling spell, to every harrowing recollection, and 
with her attention assisted by objects long endeared, and 
rendered familiar to her gaze—when she beheld the ves- 











sel that had last borne her across the still bosom of the 
Huron, fleeing for ever from the fortress where her arrival 
had been so joyously hailed—when she saw that fortress 
itself presenting the hideous spectacle of a blackened 
mass of ruins fast crumbling into nothingness, a faint- 
ness, as of death, came over her, and she sank without 
life on the beach. 
no recollection. She neither knew how she had got into 
the canoe, nor what means the Indian had taken to se- 
cure her approach to the schooner. She had no con- 
sciousness of having been removed to the bark of the 
Canadian, nor did she even remember having risen and 
gazed through the foliage on the vessel at her side; but 
she presumed, the chill air of morning having partially 
restored pulsation, she had moved instinctively from her 
recumbent position to the spot in which her spectre-like 
countenance had been perceived by Fuller. The first 
moment of her returning reason was that when, stand- 
ing on the deck of the schooner, she found herself so un- 


‘Jexpectedly clasped to the heart of her lover. 


Twilight had entirely passed away when Miss de 
Haldimar completed her sad narrative ; and already the 
crew, roused to exertion by the swelling breeze, were 
oncé more engaged in weighing the anchor, and setting 
and trimming the sails of the schooner, which latter 
soon began to shoot round the concealing headland into 
the opening of the Sinclair. A deathlike silence pre- 
vailed throughout the decks of the little bark, as her 
bows, dividing the waters of the basin that formed its 
source, gradually immerged into the current of that deep 
but narrow river ; so narrow, indeed, that from its centre 
the least active of the mariners might have leaped with- 
out difficulty to either shore. This was the most critical 
part of the dangerous navigation. With a wide sea- 
board, and full command of their helm, they had nothing 
to fear ; but so limited was the passage of this river, it 
was with difficulty the yards and masts of the schooner 
could be kept disengaged from the projecting boughs of 
the dense forest that lined the adjacent shores to their 
very junction with the water. The darkness of the 
night, moreover, while it promised to shield them.from 
the observation of the savages, contributed greatly to 
perplex their movements; for such was the abruptness 
with which the river wound itself round in various 
directions, that it required a man constantly on the alert 
at the bows to apprise the helmsman of the course he 
should steer, to avoid collision with the shores. Cano- 
pies of weaving branches met in various directions far 
above their heads, and through these the schooner glided 
with a silence that might have called up the-idea of a 
Stygian freight. Meanwhile, the men stood to their 
guns, concealing the matches in their water-buckets as 
before; and, while they strained both ear and eye 
through the surrounding gloom to discover the slightest 
evidence of dangef, grasped the handles of their cut- 
lasses with a firm hand, ready to unsheathe them at the 
first intimation of alarm. 

At the suggestion of the boftswain, who hinted at the 
necessity of having cleared decks, Captain de Haldimar 
had prevailed on his unfortunate relatives to retire to the 
small cabin arranged for their reception; and here they 
were attended by an aged female, who had long followed 
the fortunes of the crew, and aeted in the twofold cha- 
racter of laundress and sempstress. He himself, with 
Sir Everard, continued on deck watching the progress of 
the vessel with an anxiety that became more intense at 
each succeeding hour. Hitherto their course had been 
unimpeded, save by the obstacles already enumerated ; 
and they had now, at about an hour before dawn, gained 
a point that promised a speedy termination to their dan- 
gers and perplexities. Before them lay a reach in the 
river, enveloped in more than ordinary gloom, produced 
by the continuous weaving of the tops of the overhang- 
ing trees; and in the perspective, a gleam of relieving 
light, denoting the near vicinity of the lake that lay at 
the opposite extremity of the Sinclair, whose name it 
also bore. ‘This was the narrowest part of the river; and 
so approximate were its shores, that the vessel in her 
course could not fail to come in contact both with the ob- 
truding foliage of the forest and the dense bulrushes 
skirting the edge of either bank, 

“If we get safe through this here place,” said the 
boatswain, in a rough whisper to his anxious and atten- 
tive auditors, “I think as how I’ll venture to answer for 
the craft. I can see daylight dancing upon the lake al. 
ready. Ten minutes more and she will be there.” Then 
turning to the man at the helm,—* Keep her in the cen. 
tre of the stream, Jim. Don’t you see you're’ hugging 
the weather shore ?” 

“Tt would take the devil himself to tell which is the 
centre,” growled'the sailor, in the same suppressed tone. 





Of what passed afterwards, she had_ 
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“One might steer with one’s eyes shut in such a queer 
place as this, and never be no worser off than with them 
open.” 

“Steady her helm, steady,” rejoined Mullins, “ it’s as 
dark as pitch, to be sure, but the passage is straight as an 
arrow, and with a steady helm you can’t miss it. Make 
fur the light ahead.” 

“ Abaft there !” hurriedly and loudly shouted the man 
on the look-out at the bows, “ there’s a tree lying across 
the river, and we’re just upon it.” . 

While he yet spoke, and before the boatswain could 
give such instructions as the emergency required, the 
vessel suddenly struck against the obstacle in question ; 
but the concussion was not of the violent nature that 
might have been anticipated. The course of the schooner, 
at no one period particularly rapid, had been consider- 
ably checked since her entrance into the gloomy arch, 
in the centre of which her present accident had occurred; 
so that it was without immediate injury to her hull and 
spars she had been thus suddenly brought to. But this 
was not the most alarming part of the affair. Captain 
de Haldimar’ and Sir Everard both recollected, that, in 
making the same passage, not forty-eight hours previous- 
ly, they. had encountered no obstacle of the kind, and a 
misgiving of danger rose simultaneously to the hearts of 
each. It was, however, a thing of too common occur- 
rence, where storm and tempest were so prevalent and 
partial, to create more than a mere temporary alarm ; for 
it was quite as probable the barrier had been interposed 


by some fitful outburst of fature, as that it arose from| joy and triumph, unmixed by disaster, at the result; and 


design on the part of their enemies: and when the ves- 
sel had continued stationary for some minutes, without 
the prepared and expectant crew discovering the slight- 
est indication of attack, the former impression was pre- 
served by the officers—at least avowedly to those around. 

“ Bear a hand, my lads,-and cut away,” at length or- 
dered the boatswain, in a low but clear tone; “half a 
dozen at each end of the stick, and we shall soon clear a 
passage for the craft.” 

A dozen sailors grasped their axes, and hastened for- 


ward to execute the command. They sprang lightly] able dismay. 


from the entangled bows of the schooner, and diverging 


in equal numbers moved to either extremity of the falleh| ders,” roared the boatswain, in a voice of mingled anger 
tree. and vexation. “The Ingians are quite as cunning as 

“This is sailing through the heart of the American] ourselves, and arn’t to be frighted that way. Quick, 
forest with a vengeance,” muttered Mullins, whose an-| every cutlass and pistol to his gangway, and let’s do our 
noyance at their detention was strongly manifested as he} best. Pass the word forward for the axemen to return to 
paced up and down the deck. “Shiver my topsails, if it] quarters.” 


isn’t enongh to clear the Sinclair at any time, much 


more so when one’s running for one’s life, and not afat length became sensible of the presence of a directing 
whisper’s length from one’s enemies. Do you know,| power, which, humble as it was, their long babits of dis- 
his movement, and familiar-| cipline had taught them to respect, and, headed on the 
ly placing his hand on the shoulder of De Haldimar, “the} one side by Captain de Haldimar, and on the other by 
last time we sailed through this very reach I couldn’t/ Sir Everard Valletort, neither of whom, however, enter- 
help telling poor Captain Danvers, God rest his soul, what| tained the most remote chance of success, flew, as com- 
a nice spot it was for'an Ingian ambuscade, if they hid] manded, to their respective gangways. The ye'l of the 
Indians had again ceased, and all was hushed info still- 

“Hark!” said the officer, whose heart, eye, and ear] ness; but as the anxious and quicksighted officers gazed 
were painfully on the alert, “ what rustling is that we] over.the bulwarks, they fancied they could perceive, even 
hear overhead ?” through the deep gloom that every where prevailed, the 

“It’s Jack Fuller, no doubt, your honour; I sent him] forms of men, resting in cautious and eager attitudes, on 


Captain,” abruptly checki 


only gumption enough to think of it.” 


up to clear away the branches from the main topmast] t 

rigging.” Then raising his head, and elevating his voice, | 1 
4 g 

“ Hilloa! aloft there !” | 


The only answer was a groan, followed by a deeper] watch and meet the first movements of their foes, but not 
commotion among the rustling foliage. a sound of approach was audible to the equally attentive 

“Why, what the devil’s the matter with you now,Jear. In this state of aching suspense they might have 
Jack ?” pursued the boatswain, in a voice of angry vehe-| continued about five minutes, when suddenly their hearts 
mence. “ Are ye scared at ahother ghost, that ye keep| were made to quail by a third cry, that came, not as pre- 
: viously, from the banks of the river, but from the very 

At that moment a heavy dull mass was heard tumbling| centre of their own decks, and from the topmast and 
through the upper rigging of the schooner towards the] rigging of the schooner. So sudden and unexpected 
deck, and presently a human form fell at the very feet of] too was this fresh danger, that before the two parties had 
the small group, composed of the two officers and the in-] time to turn, and assume a new posture of defence, seve- 
ral of them had already fallen under the butchering 

“ A light, a light!” shouted the boatswain; “ the fool-| blades of their enemies. ‘Then commenced a desperate 
ish chap has lost his hold through fear, and ten to one if] but short conflict, mingled with yellings, that again were 
he hasn’t cracked his skull-piece for his pains. Quick} answered from every point; and rapidly gliding down 
there with a light, and let's see what we can do for him.” the pendant ropes, were to be seen the active and dusky 

The attention of all had been arrested by the sound of] férms of men, swelling the number of the assailants, who 
the falling weight, and as one of the sailors now advanced,} had gained the deck in the same noiseless manner, \: (31 
bearing a dark lantern from below, the whole of the crew,} resistance became almost hopeless. 


groaning there after that fashion ?” 


dividual who had last spoken. 


with the exception of those employed on the fallen tree, 


gathered themselves in a knot round the motionless form] claimed Mullins exultingly to his comrades, as he finish- 
of the prostrate man.’ But no sooner had their eyes en-}ed despatching a third savage,with his sturdy weapon. 
countered the object of their interest, when each indivi-}“ Quick, men, quick, up with hatchet and cutlass, and 
dual started suddenly and involuntarily back, baring his] take them in the rear. If we are to die, let’s die 
cutlass, and drawing forth his pistol, the whole present-] game, he would perhaps have added, but death arrested 
ing a group of countenances strongly marked by various] the word upon his lips; and his corpse rolled along the 
shades of consternation and alarm, even while their at-} deck, until its further progress was stopped by the stiffen- 


titudes were those of men prepared for some fierce and] e 


desperate danger. It was indeed Fuller whom they had 
beheld, but not labouring, zs the boatswain had imagin- 
ed, under the mere influence of superstitious fear. He 
was dead, and the blood flowing. from a deep wound, in- 
flicted by a sharp instrument in his chest, and the scalped 
head, too plainly told the manner of his death, and the 
danger that awaited them all. 

A pause ensued, but it was short. Before any one 
could find words to remark on the horrible circumstance, 
the appalling war-cry of the savages burst loudly from 
every quarter upon the ears of the devoted crew. In the 
desperation of the moment, several of the men clutched 
their cutlasses between their teeth, and seizing the con- 
cealed matchés, rushed to their respective stations at the 
suns. It was in vain the boatswain called out to them, 
in a voice of stern authority, to desist, intimating that 
their only protection lay in the reservation of the tire of 
their batteries. Goaded and excited, beyond the power 
of resistance to an impulse dhat set all subordination at 
defiance, they applied the matches, and almost at. the 
same instant the terrific discharge of both broadsides 
took place, rocking the vessel to the water’s edge, and re- 
verberating, throughout the confined space in which she 
lay, like the deadly explosion of some deeply excavated 
mine. 

Scarcely had the guns been fired, when the seamen be- 
came sensible of their imprudence. The echoes were 
yet struggling to force a passage through the dense forest, 
when a second yell of the Indians announced the fiercest 


then the quick leaping of many forms could be heard, as 
they divided the crashing underwood, and rushed forward 
to close with their prey. It was evident, from the differ- 
ence of sound, their first ery had been pealed forth while 
lying prostrate on the ground, and secure from the bul- 
lets, whose harmless discharge that cry was intended to 
provoke; for now the voices seemed to rise progressively 
from the earth, until they reached the level of each indi- 
vidual height, and were already almost hotly breathing 
in the ears of those they were destined to fill with illimit- 


“Shiver my topsails, but this comes of disobeying or- 


Recovered from their first paroxysm of alarm, the men 


he very verge of the banks, and at a distance of little 


nore than half pistol shot. Every heart beat with ex- 
yectancy,—every eye was riveted intently in front, to 


“Ha! I hear the footsteps of our lads at last,” ex- 


” 





Notwithstanding the fall of their brave leader, and the 
whoopings of their enemies, the flagging spirits of the 


the return even of the small force of the axemen, and they 
defended themselves with a courage and determination 


the torches, now lying burning about the decks, they turn- 


Indians, at whose pouch-belts dangled the reeking scalps 
of their murdered friends, they at once relinquished the 
combat as hopeless, and gave themselves unresistingly up 
to be bound by their captors. 

Meanwhile the cousins experienced a renewal of all 
those horrors from which their distracted minds had been 
temporarily relieved; and, petrified with alarm, as they 
lay in the solitary berth that contained them both, en- 
dured sufferings infinitely more terrible than death itself. 
The early part of the tiimult they had noticed almost with- 
out comprehending its cause, and but for the terrific ery of 
the Indians that had preceded them, would have mistaken 
the deafening broadsides for the blowing up of the ves- 
sel, so tremendous and violent had been the concussion. 
Nay, there was a moment when Miss de Haldimar felt a 
pang of deep disappointment and regret at the miscon- 
ception ; for, with the fearful recollection of past events, 
so strongly impressed on her bleeding heart, she could 
not but acknowledge, that to be engulied in one general 
and disastrous explosion, was mercy compared with the 
alternative of falling into the hands of those to whom 
her loathing spirit had been too fatally taught to deny 
even the commonest attributes of humanity. As for 
Clara, she had ‘not the power to think, or to form a con- 
jecture on the subject :—she was merely sensible of a re- 
petition of the horrible scenes from which she had so 
recently been snatched, and with a pale cheek, a fixed 
eye, and an almost pulseless heart, lay without motion in 
the inner side of the berth. The piteous spectacle of her 
cousin’s alarm lent a forced activity to the despair of 
Miss de Haldimar, in whom apprehension produced that 
strong energy of excitement that sometimes gives to 
helplessness the character of true ‘courage. With the 
increasing clamour of appalling conflict on deck, this ex- 
citement grew at every moment stronger, until it finally 
became irrepressible, so that at length, when through the 
cabin windows there suddenly streamed a flood of yellow 
light, extinguishing that of the lamp that threw its flick- 
cring beams around the cabin, she flung herself impe- 
tuously from the berth, and, despite of the aged and trem- 
bling female who attempted to detain her, burst open the 
narrow entrance to the cabin, and rushed up the steps 
communicating with the deck. 

The picture that here met her eyes was at once gra- 
phic and fearful in the extreme. On either side of the 
river, lines of streaming torches were waved by dusky 
warriors high above their heads, reflecting the grim 
countenances, not only of those who bore them, but of 
dense groups in their rear, whose numbers were alone 
concealed by the foliage of the forest in which they stood. 
From the branches that wove themselvés across the cen- 
tre of the river, and the topmast and rigging of the ves- 
sel, the same strong yellow light, produced by the bark 
of the birch tree steeped in gum, streamed down upon 
the decks below, rendering each line and block of the 
schooner as distinctly visible as if it had been noon on 
the sunniest of those far distant lakes. ‘lhe deck itselt 
was covered with the bodies of slain men—sailors and 
savages mixed together; and amid these were to be seen 
fierce warriors, reclining triumphantly and indolently on 
their rifles, while others were occupied in securing the 
arms of their captives with leathern thongs behind their 
backs. The silence that now prevailed was strongly in 
contrast with, and even more fearful than, the horrid 
shouts by which it had been preceded; and, but for the 
ghastly countenances of the captives, and the quick roll- 
ing eyes of the savages, Miss de Haldimar might have 
imagined herself the sport of some extraordinary and ex- 
citing illusion. Her glance over these prominent features 
in the tragedy had been cursory, yet accurate. It now 
rested on one that had more immediate and terrifying 
interest for herself. Ata few paces in front of the com- 


Ppanion ladder, and with their backs turned towards her, 


stood two individuals, whose attitudes denoted the pur- 
pose of men resolved to sell with their lives alone a pas- 
sage to.a tall fierce-looking savage, whose countenance 
betrayed every mark of triumphant and deadly passion, 
while he apparently hesitated whether his uplifted arm 
should stay the weapon it wielded. These individuals 
were Captain de Haldimar and Sir Everard Valletort ; 
and to the former of these the attention of the savage 
was more immediately and exultingly directed ; so much 





d body of the unhappy Fuller. 








so, indeed, that Miss de Haldimar thought she could read 


men were for a moment excited by the announcement of 


worthy of a better result ; but when, by the lurid light of 


ed and beheld not their companions, but a fresh band of 
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in the ferecious expression of his features the death-war- 
rant of her cousin. In the wild terror of the moment 
she gave a piercing scream that was answered by a hun- 
dred yelling voices, and rushing between her lover and 
his enemy threw herself wildly and supplicatingly at the 
fect of the latter. Uttering a savage laugh, the monster 
spurned her from him with his foot, when, quick as 
thought, a pistol was discharged within a few inches of 
his face; but with a rapidity equal to that of his assali- 
ant, he bent aside his head, and the ball passed harmlessly 
on. The yell that followed was terrific; and while it 
was yet swelling into fulness, Captain de Haldimar felt 
an iron hand furiously grappling his throat, and, ere the 
grasp was relinquished, he again stood the bound and 
passive victim of the warrior of the Fleur de lis. 
—=>_— 
CHAPTER XXV. 

The interval that succeeded to the last council scene 
of the Indians was passed by the officers of Detroit ma 
state of inexpressible anxiety and doubt. ‘The fears en- 
tertained for the fate of thetr companions, who had set 
out in the perilous and almost forlorn hope of reaching 
Michillimackinac, in time to prevent the consummation 
of the threatened treachery, had, in some degree, if not 
wholly, been allayed by the story narrate d by the Ottawa 
chief. It was evident, from his statement, the party had 
again met, and been engaged in fearful struggle with the 
gigantic warrior they had all so much reason to recollect; 
and it was equally apparent, that in that struggle they 
had been successful. But still, so many obstacles were 
likely to be opposed to their nav igation of the several 
lakes and rivers over which lay their course, it was al- 
most feared, even if they eventually escaped unharmed 
themselves, they could not possibly reach the fort in time 
to communicate the danger that awaited their friends. 
It is true, the time gained by Governor de Haldimar on 
the first occasion had atforded a considerable interval, of 
which advantage might be taken; but it was also, on the 
other hand, uncertain whether Ponteac had commanded 
the same delay in the council of the chiefs investing Mi- 
chillimmackinac, to which he had himself assented. ‘Three 
days were sufficient to enable an Indian warrior to per- 
form the journey by land; and it was chiefly on this 
vague and uncertain ground they based whatever little 
of hope was entertained on the subject. 

It had been settled at the departure of the adventurers, 
that the instant they effected a communication with the 
schooner on Lake Huron, Francois should be immedi- 
ately sent back, with instructions so to contrive the period 
of his return, that his canoe should make its appearance 
soon after daybreak at the nearest extremity of Hog 
Island, the position of which has been described in our 
introductory chapter. From this point a certain signal, 
that could be easily distinguished with the aid of a tele- 
scope, was to be made from the canoe, which, without 
being of a no‘ure to attract the attention of the savages, 
was yet to be such as could not well be mistaken by the 
garrison. ‘This was a precaution adopted, not only with 
the view of giving the earlicst intimation of the result of 
the enterprise, but lest the Canadian should be prevented, 
by any closer investment on the part of the Indians, from 
communicating personally with the fort in the way he 
had been accustomed. 

It will easily be comprehended therefore, that as the 
period approached when they might reasonably look for 
the return of Francois, if he should return at all, the 
nervous anxiety of the ofhcers became more and more 
developed. Upwards of a week had elapsed since the 
departure of their friends; and already, for the last day 
or two, their impatience had led them, at early dawn, 
and with beating hearts, to that quarter of the rampart 
which overlooked the eastern extremity of Hog Island. 
Hitherto, however, their eager watching had been in 
vain. As far as our recollection of the Canadian tradi- 
tion of this story serves us, it must have been on the 
fourth night after the final discomfiture of the plans of 
Ponteac, and the tenth from the departure of the adven- 
turers, that the officers were assembled in the mess-room, 
partaking of the scanty and frugal supper to which their 
long confinement had reduced them. ‘The subject of their 
conversation, as it was ever of their thoughts, was the 
probable fat of their companions; and many and various, 
although all equally melancholy, were the conjectures 
offered as to the result. ‘There was on the countenance 
of each, that deep and fixed expression ot gloom, which, 
if it did not indicate any unmanliness of despair, told at 
least that hope was nearly extinet: but more especially 

was this remarkable in the young but sadly altered 
Charles de Haldimar, who, with a vacant eye and a pre- 

















occupied manner, scemed wholly abstracted from the 
scene before him. 

All was silence in the body of the fort. The men off 
duty had long since retired to rest in their clothes, and 
only the “ All’s well!’ of the sentinels was heard at in- 
tervals of a quarter of an hour, as the cry echoed from 
mouth to mouth in the line of cireuit. Suddenly, how- 
ever, between two of those intervals, and during a pause 
in the languid conversation of the officers, the sharp chal- 
lenge of a sentinel was heard, and then quick steps on 
the rampart, as of men hastening to the point whence the 
challenge had been given. ‘The officers, whom this new 
excitement seemed to arouse into fresh aetivity, hurriedly 
quitted the room; and, with as little noise as possible, 
gained the spot where the voice had been heard. Several 
men were bending eagerly over the rampart, and, with 
their muskets at the recover, riveting their gaze on a 
dark and motionless object that lay on the verge of the 
diteh immediately beneath them. 

“What have you here, Mitchell?” asked Captain 
Blessington, who was in command of the guard, and 
who had recognised the gruff voice of the veteran in the 
challenge just given. 

“ An Amerrean burnt log, your honour,” muttered the 
soldier, “ if one was to judge from its stillness; but if it 
is, it must have rolled there within the last minute; for 
I'll take my aflidavy it wasn’t here when I passed last in 
my beat.” 

“ An American burnt log, indeed! it’s some rascal .of 
a spy, rather,” remarked Captain Erskine. Who knows 
but it may be our big friend, come to pay us a visit 
again? And yet he is not half long enough for him, 
either. Can’t you try and tickle him with the bayonet, 
any of you fellows, and see whether he is made of flesh 
and blood ?” 

Although this observation was made almost without 
object, it being totally impossible for any musket, even 
with the addition of its bayonet, to reach more than half 
way across the ditch, the several sentincls threw them- 
selves on their chests, and, stretching over the, rampart 
as fur as possible, made the attempt to reach the sus- 
picious looking object that lay beyond. No sooner, 
however, had their arms been extended in such a man- 
ner as to be utterly powerless, when the dark mass was 
seen to roll away in an opposite direction, and with such 
rapidity that, before the men could regain their feet and 
level their muskets, it had entirely diseppeared from their 
view. 

“Cleverly managed, to give the red skin his due,” 
half laughingly observed Captain Erskine, while his 
brother officers continued to fix their eyes in astonish- 
ment on the spot so recently occupied by the strange ob- 
ject; “ but what the devil could be his motive for lying 


there so long? Not playing the eaves-dropper, surely ; 


and yet, if he meant to have picked off a sentinel, what 
was to have prevented him from doing it sooner ?” 

“ H¢é had evidently no arms,” said Ensign Delme. 

“ No, nor legs either, it would appear,” resumed the 
literal Erskine. “Curse me if I ever saw any thin: in 
the shape of a human form bundled together in that 
manner.” 

“I mean he had no fire-arms—no rifle,” pursued 
Delme. 

“ And if he had, he certainly would have rifled one of 
us of a life,” continued the captain, laughing at his own 
conceit. “ But come, the bird is flown, and we have only 
to thank ourselves for having been so egregiously duped. 
Had Valletort been here, he would have given a different 
account of him.” : 

“ Hist! listen!’ exclaimed Lieutenant Johnstone, call- 
ing the attention of the party to a peculiar and low sound 
in the direction in which the supposed Indian had de- 
parted. 

It was repeated, and in a plaintive tone, indicating a 
desire to propitiate. Soon afterwards a human form was 
seen advancing slowly, but without show either of con- 
cealment or hostility in its movements. It finally re- 
mained stationary on the spot where the dark and shape- 
less mass had been first perceived. 

“ Another Oucanasta for De Haldimar, no doubt’’ 
observed Captain Erskine, after a moment’s pause. 
“These grenadiers carry every thing before them as 
well in love as in war.” The error of the good-natured 
oflicer was, however, obvious to all but himself. The 
figure, which was now distinctly traced in outline for 
that of a warrior, stood boldly and fearlessly on the brink 
of the ditch, holding up its left arm, in the hand of which 
dangled something that was visible in the starlight, and 
pointing energetically to this pendant object with the 
other. A voice from one of the party now addressed the 
Indian in two several dialects, but without cliciting a re- 





ply. He either understood not, or would not answer the 
question proposed, but continued pointing significantly 
to the indistinct object which he still held in an elevated 
position, 

“The governor must be apprised of this,” observed 
Captain Blessington to De Haldimar, who was his sub- 
altern of the guard. “ Hasten, Charles, to acquaint your 
father, and receive his orders.” ; 

‘The young officer willingly obcyed the injunction of 
his superiom A secret and indefinable hope rushed 
through his mind, that as the Indian came not in hosti- 
lity, he might be the bearer of some communication from 
their friends; and he moved rapidly towards that part of 
the building occupied by his father. 

The light of a lamp suspended over the piazza leading 
to the governor’s rooms reflecting strongly on his regi- 
mentals, he passed unchallenged by the sentinels posted 
there, and uninterruptedly gained a door that opened on 
a narrow passage, at the further extremity of which was 
the sitting-room usually oecupied by his parent. This 
again was entered from the same passage by a second 
door, the upper part of which was of common glass, en- 
abling any one’on the outside to trace with facility every 
object within when the place was lighted up. 

A glance was snflicient to satisfy the youth his father 
was not in the room; although there was strong evidence 
he had not retired for the night. In the middle of the 
floor stood an oaken table, and on this lay an open writ- 
ing desk, with a candle on each side, the wicks of which 
had burnt so long as to throw a partial gloom over the 
surrounding wainscotting. Scattered about the table and 
desk were a number of letters that had apparently been 
just looked at or read; and in the midst of these an open 
case of red morocco, containing a miniature. The ap- 
pearance of these letters, thus left scattered about by one 
who was scrupulously exact in the arrangement of his 
papers, added to the circumstance of the neglected and 
burning candles, confirmed the young officer in an 
impression that his father, overcome by fatigue, had. re- 
tired into his bed-room, and fallen unconsciously asleep. 
Imagining, therefore, he could not, witheut difficulty, 
succeed in making himself heard, and deeming the ur- 
gency of the case required it, he determined to wave the 
usual ceremony of knocking, and penetrate to his father’s 
bed-roem unannounced, ‘he glass door being without 
fastening within, easily yielded to his pressure of the 
latch; but as he passed by the table, a strong and natural 
feeling of curiosity induced him to cast his eye upon the 
miniature. To his infinite surprise, nay, almost terror, 
he discovered it was that of his mother—the identical 
portrait which his sister Clara had worn in her bosom 
from infancy, and which he had seen clasped round her 
neck on the very deck of the schooner in which she 
sailed for Michillimackinae. He felt there could be no 
mistake, for only onc miniature of the sort had ever been 
in possession of the family, and that the one just accounted 
for. Almost stupified at what he sav;,.and scarcely cre- 
diting the evidence of his senses, the young officer glanced 
his eye hurriedly along one of the open Ictters that lay 
around. It was in the well remembcred hand-writing of 
his mother, and commenced, “ Dear, dearest Reginald.” 
After this followed expressions of endearment no woman 
might address except to an affianced lover, or the husband 
of her choice; and his heart sickened while he read. 
Scarcely, however, had he scanned half a dozen lines, 
when it occurred to him he was violating some secret of 
his parents ; and, discontinuing the perusal with an effort, 
he prepared to acquit himself of his mission. 


On raising his eyes from the paper he was startled by 
the appearance of his father, who, with a stern brow and 
a quivering lip, stood a few paces from the table, appa- 
rently too much overcome by his indignation to be able 
to utter a sentence. Charles de Haldimar felt all the 
awkwardness of his position. Some explanation of his 
conduct, however, was necessary; and he stammered 
forth the fact of the portrait having riveted his attention, 
from its striking resemblance to that in his sister’s pos- 
session. 

“And to what do these letters bear resemb!ance 7” 
demanded the governor, in a voice that trembled in its 
attempt to be calm, while he fixed his penetrating eye 
on that of his son. “ They, it appears, were equilly 
objects of attraction with you.” 

“The letters were in the hand-writing of my mother; 
and I was irresistibly led to glance at one of them,” re- 
plied the youth, with the humility of conscious wrong. 
“ The action was involuntary, and no sooner committed 
than repented of. Iam here, my fathei, on a mission 
of importance, which must account for my presence.” 





“ & mission of importance !” repeated tlie governor, 
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with more of sorrow than of anger in the tone in which 
he now spoke. * On what mission are you here, if it 
be not to intrude unwarrantably on a parent’s pri- 
vacy ?” : 

The young officer's cheek flushed high, as he proudly 
answered :-—“ I was sent by Captain Blessington, sir, 
to take your orders in regard to an Indian who is now 
without the fort under somewhat extraordinary circum- 
stances, yet evidently without intention of hostility. 
It is supposed he bears some message from my bro- 
ther.’ 

The tone of candour and offended pride in which this 
formal announcement of duty was made seemed to ba- 
nish all suspicion from the mind of the governor; and 
he remarked, in a voice that had more of the kindness 
that had latterly distinguished his address to his son, 
“ Was this, then, Charles, the on/y motive for your ab- 
rupt intrusion at this hour? Are you sure no induce- 
ment of private curiosity was mixed up with the dis- 
charge of your duty, that you entered thus unannounc- 
ed? You must admit, at least, I found you employed 
in a manner different from what the urgency of your 
mission would seem to justify.” 

There was lurking irony in this speech; yet the soft- 
ened accents of his father, in some measure, disarmed 
the youth of the bitterness he would-have tlung into his 
observation,—“ That no man on earth, his parent ex- 
cepted, should have dared to insinuate such a doubt 
with impunity.” 

For a moment Colonel de Haldimar seemed to re- 
gard his son with a surprised but satisfied air, as if he 
had not expected the manifestation of so much spirit, 
in one wliom he had been accustomed greatly to under- 
value. 


“TI believe you, Charles,” he at length observed; 
“forgive the justifiable doubt, and think no more of the 
subject. Yet, one word,” as the youth was preparing 
to depart; “ you have read that Jetter” (and ke pointed 
to that which had principally arrested the attenticn of 
the officer): what impression has it given you of your 
mother? Answer me sincerely.- My name,” and his 
faint smile wore something of the character of triumph, 
“isnot Reginald, you know.’ 

The pallid check of the young man flushed at this 
question. His own undisguised impression was, that 
his mother had cherished a guilty love for another than 
her husband. He felt the aimost impiety of such a be- 
lief, but he could not resist the conviction that forced 
itself*on his mind; the letter in her handwriting spoke 
for itself; and though the idea was full of wretchedness, 
he was unable to conquer it. ‘Whatever his own in- 
ference -might be, however, he could not endure the 
thought of imparting it to his father: he thergfore an- 
swered evasively. . 


“ Doubtless my mother had some dear relative of the 
name, and to him was this letter addressed; perhaps a 
brother, or an uncle. But I never knew,” he pursued, 
with a look of appeal to his father, “that a second por- 
trait of my mother existed. ‘This is the very counter- 
part of Clara’s.”’ 

“It may be the same,” remarked the governor, but 
in a tone of indecision, that denied his fuith in what he 
uttered. 

“Impossible, my father. I accompanied Clara, if you 
reco lect, as far as Lake Sinclair; and when I quitted 
the deck of the schooner to return, I particularly re- 
marked my sister wore her mother’s portrait, as usual, 
round her neck.” af, 


“ Well, no matter about the portrait,” hurriedly re- 
joined the governor; “ yet, whatever your impression, 
Charles,” and he spoke with a warmth that was far 
‘rom habitual to him, “ dare not to sully the memory of 
your mother by a doubt of her purity. An accident has 
given this letter to your inspection, but breathe not its 
contents toa human creature ; above all, respect the be- 
ing who gave you birth. Go, tell Captain Blessington to 
detain the Indian; I will join you immediately.” 

Strongly, yet confusedly, impressed with the singu- 
larity of the scene altogether, and more particularly with 
his father’s strange admonition, the young officer quitted 
the room, and hastened to rejoin his companions. On 
reaching the rampart he found that the Indian, during 
his long absence, had departed; yet not without deposit- 
ing, on the outer edge of the ditch, the substance to 
which he had previously directed their attention. At 
the moment of De Haldimar’s approach, the officers 
were bending over the rampart, and, with straining eyes, 
endeavouring to make out what it was, but in vain; 


what that something was no one could succeed in dis- 
covering. ; 

“ Whatever this be, we must possess ourselves of it,” 
said Captain Blessington; “ it is evident, from the en- 
ergetic manner of him who left it, it is of importance. 
{ think I know who is the best swimmer and climber ef 
our party.” ' 

Several voices unanimously pronounced the name of 
** Johnstone.” 

“ Any thing fora dash of enterprise,” said that officer. 
whose slight wound had been perleetly healed. ** But 
what do you propose that the swimmer and climber 
should do, Biessington ?” 

“Secure yon parcel, without lowering the draw- 
bridge.” 

“ What! and be sealped in the act?) Who knows if 
it be not a trick after all, and that the rascal who placed 
it there is not lying within a few feet, ready to pounce 
upon me the instant I reach the bank.” 

“Never mind;” said Erskine, laughingly, “we will 
revenge your death, my boy.” 
“ Besides, consider the nunquam non paralus, John- 
stone,” slily remarked Lieutenant Leslie. 
“ What, again, Leslie?” energetically responded the 
young Scotsman. “ Yet think not I hesitate, for I did 
but jest: make fast a rope round my loins, and I think 
I will answer for the result.” 

Colonel de Haldimar now made his appearance. Hav- 
ing ,heard a brief statement of the facts, and approving 
of the suggestion of Captain Blessington, a rope was pro- 
cured, and made fast under the shoulders of the young 
officer, who had previously stripped himself of his uni- 
form and shoes. He then suffered himself to drop 
gently over the edge of the rampart, his companions 
gradually lowering the rope, unti! a deep and gasping 
aspiration, such as is usually wrung from one coming 
suddenly in contact with cold water, announced he had 
gained the surface of the ditch. The rope was then 
slackened, to give him the unrestrained commmand of his 
limbs; and in the next instant he was seen clambering 
up the opposite elevation. 

Although the officers, indulging in a forced levity, in 
a great degree meant to encourage their companion, 
had treated his enterprise with jindifference, they were 
far from being without serious anxiety for the result. 
They had laughed at the idea, suggested by him, of 
being scalped; whereas, in truth, they entertained the 
apprehension far more powerfully than he did himself. 
The artifices resorted to by the savages, to secure an iso- 
lated victim, were so many and so various, that suspicion 
could not but attach to the mysterious occurrence they 
had just witnessed. Willing even as they were to be- 
lieve their present visiter, whoever he was, came not in a 
spirit of enmity, they could not altogether divest them- 
selves of a fear that it was only a subtle artifice to decoy 
one of them within the reach of their traitorous weapons. 
They, therefore, watched the movements of their compa- 
nion with quickening pulses; and it was with a lively 
satisfaction they saw him, at length, after a momentary 
search, descend once more into the ditch, and, with a sin- 
gle powerful impulsion of his limbs, urge himself back to 
the brotof the rampart. Neither feetnor hands were of much 
service, in enabling him to scale the smooth and slanting 
logs that composed the exterior surface of the works ; but 
a slight jerk of the well secured rope, serving as a signal 
to his friends, he was scon dragged once more to the 
summit of the rampart, without other injury than a cou- 
ple of slight bruises. 

“ Well, what success ?” eagerly asked Leslie and Cap- 
tain Erskine, in the same breath, as the dripping John- 
stone buried himself in the folds of a capacious cloak 
procured during his absence. 

“ You shall hear,” was the reply; “ but first, gentle- 
men, allow me, if you please, to enjoy, with yourselves, 
the luxury of dry clothes. I have no particular ambition 
to contract an American ague fit just now; yet, unless 
you take pity on me, and reserve my examination for a 
future moment, there is every probability I shall not 
have a tooth left by to-morrow morning.” 

No one could deny the justice of the remark, for the 


It was not, therefore, until after he had changed his 
dress, and swallowed a couple of glasses of Captain Ers- 
kine’s never failing spirit, that they all repaired once morc 
to the mess-room, when Johnstone anticipated all ques- 
tions, by the production of the mysterious packet. 

After removing several wrappers of bark, each of 
which was secured by a thong of deer-skin, Colonel de 
Haldimar, to whom the successful officer had handed his 
prize, at length came te a small oval case of red moroceo, 





something was jyst perceptible in the withercd turf, but 





lately attracted the notice of his son. For a moment he 
hesitated, and his cheek was observed to turn pale, and 
his hand to tremble; but quickly subduing his indeci- 
sion, he hurriedly unfastened the clasp, and disclosed to 
the astonished view of the officers the portrait of a young 
and lovely woman, habited in the Highland garb. 

Exclamations of various kinds burst from the lips of the 
group of officers. Several knew it to be the portrait of 
Mrs. de Haldimar ; others recognised it from the strik- 
ing likeness it bere to Clara and to Charles; all knew it 
had never been absent from the possession of the former 
since her mother’s death; and feeling satisfied as they 
did that its extraordinary appearance among them, at 
the present moment, was an anncuncement of some 
dreadful disaster, their countenances wore an impress of 
dismay little inferior to that of the wretched Charles, 
who, agoniscd beyond all attempt at description, had 
thrown himself into a seat in the rear of the group, and 
sat like one bewildered, with his head buried in his 
hands, 

“ Gentlemen,” at length observed Colonel de Haldimar, 
in a voiee that proved how vainly his natural emotion 
was sought to be subdued by his pride, “ this, I fear me, 
is an unwelcome token. It comes to announce to a 
father the murder of his child; to us all, the destruction 
of our last remaining friends and comrades.” 

“God forbid !” solemnly aspirated Captain Blessington. 
After a pause of a moment or two he pursued: “ I know 
not why, sir; but my impression is, the appearance of 
this portrait, which we all recognise for that worn by 
Miss de Haldimar, bears another interpretation.” 

Colonel de Haldimar shook his head. “I have but too 
much reason to believe,” he observed, smiling in mourn- 
ful bitterness, “ it has been conveyed to us not in merey 
but in revenge.” 

No one ventured to question why; for notwithstanding 
all were aware that, in the mysterious ravisher of the 
wife of Halloway, Colonel de Haldimar had a fierce and 
inexorable private enemy, no allusion had ever been 
made by that officer himself to the subject. 

* Will you permit me to examine the portrait and en- 
velopes, colonel?” resumed Captain Blessington: I feel 
almost confident, although I confess I have no other mo- 
tive for it than what springs from a recollection of the 
manner of the Indian, that the result will bear me out 
in my belief the bearer came not in hostility but in 
friendship.” 

“ By my faith, I quite agree with Blessington,” said 
Captain Erskine; “ for, in addition to the manner of the 
Indian, there is another evidence in favour of his posi- 
tion. Was it merely intended in the light in which you 
consider it, colonel, the case or the miniature itself might 
have been returned, but certainly not the metal in which 
it is set. ‘The savages are fully aware of the value of 
gold, and would not:so easily let it slip through their 
fingers.” 

Meanwhile, Captain Blessington had turned and ex- 
amined the miniature in fifty different ways, but without 
succeeding in discovering any thing that could confirm 
him in his original impression. Vexed and disappointed, 
he at length flung it from him on the’table, and sinking 
into a scat at the side of the unfortunate Charles, pressed 
the hand of the youth in significant silence. 

Finding his worst fears now confirmed, Colonel de 
Haldimar, for the first time, cast a glance towards his 
son, whose drooping head, and sorrowing attitude, spoke 

volumes to his heart. For a moment his own cheek 

blanched, and his eye was seen to glisten with the first 

tear ever witnessed there by those around him. Subduing 

his emotion, however, he drew up his person to its lordly 

height, as if that act reminded him the commander was 

not to be lost in the father, and quitting the room with a 

heavy brow and step, recommended to his officers the 

repose of which they appeared to stand so much in need. 

But not one was there who felt inclined to court the soli- 

tude of his pillow. No sooner were the footsteps of the 

governor heard dying away in the distance, when fresh 

lights were ordered, and several logs of wood heaped on 

the slackening fire. Around this the officers now grouped, 

and throwing themselves back ir their chairs, assumed 


teeth of the young man were chattering as he spoke. the attitudes of men seeking to indulge rather in private 


reflection than in personal converse. 

The gricf of the wretched Charles de Haldimar, hitherto 
restrained by the presence of his father, and encouraged 
by the touching evidences of interest afforded him by the 
ever considcrate Blessington, now burst forth audibly. 
No attempt was made by the latter officer to check the 
emotion of his young friend. Knowing his passionate 
fondness for his sister, he was not without fear that the 
sudden shock produced by the appearance of her minia- 
ture might destroy his reasen, even if it affected not his 





precisely similar, in size and form, to that which had so 
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life; and as the moment was now come when tears might 
be shed without exciting invidious remark in the qnly in- 
dividual who was likely to make it, he sought to promote 
them as much as possible. Too much occupied in their 
own mournful reflections to bestow inore than a passing 
notice on the weakness of their friend, the group round 
the fire-place scarcely seemed fo have regarded his emo- 
tion. 

This violent paroxysm past, De Haldimar breathed 
more freely ; and, after listening to several carnest ob- 
servations of Captain Blessington, Who still held out the 
possibility of something favour ible turning up, on a re- 
examination of the portrait by daylight, he was so far 
composed as to be able to attend to the summons of the 
sergeant of the guard, who came to say the relief were 


ready, and waiting *to inspected before they were 
finally marched off. Clasping the extended hand of his 
captain between his own, with a 
his deep gratitude, De Haldimar now proceeded to the 
discharge of his duty , and having caught up the portrait, 
which still lay on the table, and thrust it into the breast 
of his uniform, he repaired hurriedly to rejoin his guard, 
from which circumstances alone had induced his unusu- 


ally long absence. 


pressure indicative of 


—>—- 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

The remainder of that night was passed by the un- 
happy De Haldimar in a state of indescribable wretched- 
ness. After inspecting the relief, he had thrown himself 
on his rude guard-bed; and, drawing his cloak over his 
eyes, given full rein to the wanderings of his excited 
imagination. 

Miserable as he felt his position to be, it was not with- 
out satisfaction he again heard the voice of his sergeant 
summoning him to the inspection of another relief: 
This duty performed, and anxious to avoid the paining 
presence of his servant, he determined, instead of return- 
ing to his guard-room, to consume the hour that remain- 
ed before day in pacing the ramparts. Leaving word 
with his subordinate, that, in the event of his being re- 
quired, he might be found without difficulty, he ascended 
to that quarter of the works where the Indian had been 
first seen who had so mysteriously conveyed the sad 
token he still retained in his breast. It was on the same 
side with that particular point whence we have already 
stated a full view of the bridge with its surrounding 
scenery, together with the waters of the Detroit, where 
they were intersected by Hog Island, were distinctly 
commanded. At either of those points was stationed a 
sentinel, whose duty it was to extend his beat between 
the boxes used now rather as lines of demarcation than 
as places of temporary shelter, until each gained that of 
his next comrade, when they again returned to their 
own, crossing cach other about hilf way: a system of 
precaution pursued by the whole of the sentinels in the 
circuit of the rampart. 

The ostensible motive of the officer in ascending the 
works, was to visit his several posts; but no sooner had 
he found himself between the points alluded to, which 
happened to be the first in his course, than he seemed to 
be riveted there by a species of fascination. 

Reminded, for the tirst time, as he was pursuing his 
measured but aimless walk, by the fatal portrait which 
he more than once pressed with feverish energy to his 
lips, of the singular discovery he had made that night in 
the apartments of his father, he was naturally led, by a 
chain of consecutive thought, into a review of the whole 
of the extraordinary scene. ‘The fact of the existence 
of a second likeness of his mother was one that did not 
now fail to re-awaken all the unqualified surprise he had 
experienced at the first discovery. So far from having 
ever heard his father make the slightest allusion to this 
memorial of his departed mother, he perfectly recol- 
lected his repeatedly recommending to Clara the safe 
custody of a treasure, which, if lost, could never be re- 
placed. What could be the motive for this mystery ?— 
and why had he sought to impress him with the belief it 
was the identical portrait worn by his sister which had 
so unintentionally been exposed to his view? Why, too, 
had he evinced so much anxiety to remove from his 
mind all unfavourable impressions in regard to his 
mother? Why have been so energetic in his caution not 
to suffer a taint of impurity to attach to her memory ? 
Why should he have supposed the possibility of such 
impression, unless there had been sufficient cause for it ? 
In what, moreover, originated his triumphant expression 
of feature, when, on that occasion, he reminded him that 
his name was not Reginald! Who, then, was this Re- 
ginald? Then came the recollection of what had been 
repeated to him of the parting ‘scene between Halloway 





and his wife. In addressing her ill-fated husband, she 
had named him Reginald. Could it be possible this was 
the same being alluded to by his father? But no; his 
youth forbade the supposition, being but two years older 
than his brother Frederick; yet might he not, in some 
way or other, be connected with the Reginald of the 
letter? Why, too, had his father shown such unre- 
leuting severity in the case of this unfortunate victim ? 

a severity which had induced more than one remark 
from his officers, that it looked as if he entertained some 
personal feeling of enmity towards a man who had done 
so much for his family, and stood so high in the esteem 
of all who knew him. 

Then came another thought. At the moment of his 
execution, Halloway had deposited a packet in the hands 
of Captain Blessington ;—could these letters—could that 
portrait be the same? Certain it was, by whatever 
means obtained, his father could not have had them long 
in his possession ; for it was improbable letters of so old 
a date should have occupied his atterition now, when 
many years had rolled over the memory of his mother. 
And then, again, what was the meaning of the language 
used by the implacable enemy of his father, that uncouth 
and ferocious warrior of the Fleur de lis, not only on the 
occasion of the execution of Halloway, but afterwards to 
his brother, during his short captivity ; and subsequently, 
when, disguised as a black, he penetrated, with the band 
of Ponteac, into the fort, and aimed his murderous weapon 
at his father’s head. What had made him the enemy of 
his family? and where and how had originated his 
father’s connection with so extraordinary and so savage 
a being? Could he, in any way, be implicated with 
his mother? But no; there was something revolting, 
monstrous, in the thought: besides, had not his father 
stood forward the champion of her innocence ?—had he 
not declared, with an energy carrying conviction with 
every word, that she was untainted by guilt? And would 
he have done this, had he had reason to believe in the 
existence of a criminal love for him who evidently was his 
mortal foe? . Impossible. 

Such were the questions and solutions that crowded 
on and distracted the mind of the unhappy De Haldimar, 
who, after all, could arrive at no satisfactory conclusion. 
lt was evident there was a secret,—yet, whatever its 
nature, it was one likely to go down with his father to 
the grave; for, however humiliating the reflection to a 
haughty parent, compelled to vindicate the honour of a 
mother to her son, and in direct opposition to evidence 
that scarcely bore a shadow of misinterpretation, it was 
clear he had motives for consigning the circumstance to 
oblivion, which far outweighed any necessity he felt of 
adducing other proofs of her innocence than those which 
rested on his own simple yet impressive assertion. 

In the midst of these bewildering doubts, De Haldimar 
heard some one approaching in his rear, whose footsteps 
he distinguished from the heavy pace of the sentinels. 
He turned, stopped, and was presently joined by Captain 
Blessington. 


“ Why, dearest Charles,” almost querulously asked the 
kind officer, as he passed his arm through that of his 
subaltern,—* why will you persist in feeding this love of 
solitude? What possible result can it produce, but an 
utter prostration of every moral and physical energy ? 
Come, come, summon a little fortitude ; all may not yet 
be sv hopeless as you apprehend. For my own part, I feel 
convinced the day will dawa upon some satisfactory so- 
lution of the mystery of that packet.” 

“ Blessington, my dear Blessington !”—and De Haldi- 
mar spoke with mournful energy,—* you have known 
me from my boyhood, and, I believe, have ever loved 
ine; seek not, therefore, to draw me from the present 
temper of my mind; deprive me not of an indulgence 
which, melancholy as it is, now constitutes the sole satis- 
faction I take in existence.” 

“ By heaven! Charles, I will not listen to such lan- 
guage. You absolutely put my patience to the rack.” 

“ Nay, then, I will urge no more,” pursued the young 
officer. “'To revert, therefore, to a different subject. 
Answer me one question with sincerity. What were 
the contents of the packet you received from poor Hallo- 
way previous to his execution? and in whose possession 


are they now ?” 


Pleased to find the attention of his young friend di- 
verted for the mcment from his sister, Captain Blessing- 
ton quickly rejoined, he believed the packet contained 
letters which Halloway had stated to him were of a na- 
ture to throw some light on his family connections. He 
had, however, transferred it, with the seal unbroken, as 
desired by the unhappy man, to Colonel de Haldimar.” 





An exclamation of surprise burst involuntarily from 


the lips of the youth. “ Has my father ever made any 
allusion to that packet since ?” he asked ?” 

“ Never,” returned Captain Blessington ; “ and, I con- 
fess, his failing to do so has often excited my astonish- 
ment. But why do you ask?” 

De Haldimar energetically pressed the arm of his 
captain, while a heavy sigh burst from his oppressed 
heart. “ This very night, Blessington, on entermg my 
father’s apartment to apprise him of what was going on 
here, I saw4—I can scarcely tell you what, but certainly 
enough to convince me, from what you have now stated, 
Halloway was, in some degree or other, connected with 
our family. Tell me,” he anxiously pursued, “ was 
there a portrait enclosed with the letters ?” 

“ T cannot state with confidence, Charles,” replied his 
friend ; “ but if I might judge from the peculiar form 
and weight of the packet, I should be inclined to say 
not. Have you seen the letters, then?” 

“ T have seen certain letters which, I have reason to 
believe, are the same,” returned De Haldimar. ‘“ They 
were addressed to *‘ Reginald? and Halloway, I think 
you have told me, was so called by his unhappy wife.” 

“ There can be little doubt they are the same,” said 
Captain Blessington ; “ but what were their contents, and 
by whom written, that you deem they prove a connec- 
tion between the unhappy soldier and your family ?” 

De Haldimar felt the blood rise into his cheek, at this 
natural but unexpected demand. “ I am sure, Blessing- 
ton,” he replied, after a pause, “ you will not think me 
capable of unworthy mystery towards yourself; but the 
contents of these letters are sacred, inasmuch as they 
relate only to circumstances connected with my father’s 
family.” 

They soon both prepared to quit the rampart. As 
they passed the sentinel stationed at that point where 
the Indian had been first seen, their attention was direct- 
ed by him to a fire that now suddenly rose, apparently 
at a great distance, and rapidly increased in volume. 
The singularity of this occurrence riveted the officers 
for a moment in silent observation; until Captain Bles- 
sington at length ventured a remark, that, judging from 
the direction, and the deceptive nature of the element 
at night, he should incline to think it was the hut of the 
Canadian burning. 

“Which is another additional proof, were any such 
wanting, that every thing is lost,” mournfully urged the 
ever apprehensive De Haldimar. “ Francois has been 
detected in rendering aid to our friends; and the In- 
dians, in all probability, after having immolated their 
victim, are sacrificing his property to their rage.” 

During this exchange of opinions, the officers had 
again moved to the opposite poiut of the limited walk of 
the younger. Scarcely had they reached it, and before 
Captain Blessington could find time to reply to the fears 
of his friend, when a lond and distant booming like that 
of a cannon was heard in the direction of the fire. The 
alarm was given hastily by the sentinels, and sounds of 
preparation and arming were audible in the course of a 
minute or two every where throughout the fort. Startled 
by the report, which they had half inclined to imagine 
produced by the discharge of one of their own guns, the 
half slumbering officers had quitted the chairs in which 
they had passed the night in the mess-room, and were 
soon at the side of their more watchful companions, 
then anxiously listening for a repetition ef the sound. 

The day was just beginning to dawn, and as the at- 
mosphere cleared gradually away, it was perceived the 
fire rose not from the hut of the Canadian, but at a point 
considerably beyond it. Unusual as it was to see a large 
ftre of this description, its appearance became an object 
of minor consideration, since it might be attributed to 
some caprice or desire on the part of the Indians to ex- 
cite apprehension in their enemies. But how was the 
report which had reached their ears to be accounted. for ? 
It evidently could only have been produced by the dis- 
charge of a cannon; and if so, where could the Indians 
have procured:it? No such arm had recently been in 
their possession ; and if it were, they were totally un- 
acquainted with the manner of serving it. 

As the day became more developed, the mystery was 
resolved. Every telescope in the fort had been called 
into requisition ; and as they were now levelled in the 
direction of the fire, sweeping the line of horizon around, 
exclamations of surprise escaped the lips of several. 

“ It is an unusual hour for the Indians’ war dance,” 
observed Captain Blessington. “My experience fur- 
nishes me with no one instance in which it has not 
been danced previous to their retiring to rest.” 

“Unless,” said Lieutenant Boyce, “they should have 
been thus engaged all night; in which case the singu- 





larity may be explained.” 








